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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


PARLIAMENTAK Y INTELLIGENCE, 


Hovse or Lorps.—Monpay. 
Lord Chelmsford introduced a bill on Sunday Trading. He said a bill 
similar to this was introduced into the House of Commons last session, and 
passed a second reading without division. In consequence of the lateness 
of the session, it was withdrawn.—The Bill was read a first time, 


Hovse or Commons.—Monpay. 
Poor Law. 

Mr. Géschen gaye notice that he should introduce a bill to equalise 
the distribution in the metropolis of further charges for poor relief, and he 
should ask the house to appoint a select committee to inquire and report 
as to whether it be expedient that the charges imposed for local purposes 
should be divided between the owners and occupiers of rateable property, 
and what changes in the constitution of local bodies administering rates 
should follow, | 

Factory Extension Worksnors Reoviation. 

Mr. Akroyd asked the Home Secretary whether it was his intention to 
bring in, during the session, a bill to assimilate the Factory Extension Act 
and Workshop Regulation Act, or to enforce the administration of the 
Workshop Regulation Act in districts where the local authorities refuse 
to do so. 

Mr. Bruce said that the acts gave him no power to take any steps in 
the matter. 

Mr, E. Potter also asked the Home Secretary if he intended to bring 
in a bill to amend the Workshops Regulation Bill. | 

Mr. Bruce said the government was ready to admit that the act 
required amendment, but he could not state the time when a bill would be 
introduced, 

THURSDAY, | 
Marriage with A Wire's Sister. 
On the motion of Mr. T. Chambers, this Bill was read a second time. 


HEBREW EDUCATION, 
| 

The annexed article, which we extract from a Transetlantic cotemporary, 
seems to us so very apposite, so truly argumentative, that we quote it with 
pleasure. One object in doing so, we confess, is because the logic here 
adduced in support of the opening of a Hebrew College in New York, seem 
to us to apply forcibly to the maintenance of the Jews’ College of London : 

The attention of thg Israelites of New York cannot be sufficiently 
directed to the need of adequate provision for the Hebrew instruction of their 
It may be the topic of frequent newspaper admonitions, of in- 
cessant pulpit appeals: and there will still be something unsaid, It 1s a 
paramount duty to consider thoughtfully and wisely the wants of the com- 
munity, and the proper method for correcting the deficiencies that are 
apparent, 
| ‘Hebrew, like Latin and Music, is a universal language. It appeals to 
man’s highest and holiest emotions, It is the tongue in which God spoke 
when he revealed Himself on Sinai’s mount—in which our legislator wrote 
the immortal code of laws, once Isracl’s only guide—in which the sublime 
poets and eloquent preachers of antiquity sang and spoke, to animate, in- 
spire, chasten, repose, admonish, and encourage our people, It is the most 
beautiful and significant of languages—most poetical and rhythmical, most 
expressive and sweetly-sounding, It is irresistible in its claims upon our 
sympathy. It breathes the very life of Judaism. If we are true Jews, 
Hebrew must be for us a sacred language. | Oh Th 

And the literature buried in the comparative cblivion of Hebrew! 
Strangers to our creed who have made it only a partial study, who have 
brought to bear in its investigation simply the cold interest of the scholar 


or the calm satisfaction of the philosopher, are earnestly pursuing it as a 


picasure second to none other for the cultured mind. Name the science 


you will, and the Talmud, or the later rabbinical writings, furnish pages 
and volumes of knowledge, of thoughtful, patient study, or fanciful conjec- . 


ture—suggestive, substantial, ingenious and elaborate. 
It is one of the undying ties that bind Israel together as one people. 


It is the Hebrew prayer that makes Israclites brethren, however diverse © 


their nativity, costume, habit or dialect. Whatever his nationality, the Jew 
may Visit any synagogue in any clime, and feel at home, among friends and 
kindred. There is everywhere the same Shemang, the same Confession of 
Faith, The most sacred customs may be forgotten or be regarded with 


failing interest, and finally with eontempt—but there is a thrill in the 


Shemang that imspires reverence and comfort. | 


Hebrew, then, must remain the language of our ritual. All modifica- 


tions to suit the tastes or caprice of a congregation, or an individual and 
his followers, must be but temporary. Another set of men will arise, 
“which knew not Joseph,” and will demand novelties and changes. But 
the vitality of the Jewish church must demonstrate itself, so long as the 
Hebrew is unalterably the language of the service—the universal language 
of prayer. The Psalms of David can never be banished from our liturgy— 
man has not yet compassed enongh of ingenuity, enough of inspiration, 
enough of rugged eloquence, to indite hymns of praise and thanksgiving 
like those of Holy Writ. | 

‘The question to be solved, then, is not how to amend our prayers so 
that the most ignorant of Hebrews may join understandingly, but—how to 
instruct all Israelites so that the Hebrew may be full of life in their hearts 
and minds, 
[tis a very happy thought that, in our large city, with its 75,000 Jews 


pain to the animal, without any injury to the meat.—Israelite. 


boasting of their rapidly increasing wealth and power, the idea of Hebrew — 
education has at length been diffused, so as to awaken all to a sense of duty 
and right. There is, indeed, no system. Everything is crude and tentative, 
Opinions are divided as to the expediency of special Jewish’ schools, as to 
the necessity of thorough Hebrew instruction. Men are st#ll so unused to 
the idea in its resplendent grandeur, as to be content with trivial aims and 
meagre results. But light has dawned, and that is great cause for con. 


-gratulation. The rest must follow—and this generation must exert its 
inherent strength to bring about so glorious an issue. 


- To acquire a complete Hebrew education in our city involves no little 


| personal sacrifice and expense, There is a lack of competent teachers, save 


the few ministers who are both willing and capable. Some of these, 
unhappily, are lax in their respect for Hebrew as the indispensable language 


of the synagogue—others are, like the old monks, too tenacious of their 
| own influence to contemplate without apprehension the prospects of congre- 


gations, whose members, old and young, are to be familiar with Jewish litera. 
ture, and their equals, Is it not strange, then, to find not a single promising 
student of the Liebrew enrolled in any of our private seminaries? The three 
or four who have entertained such ambitious hopes as the prospect of study. 
ing for the Jewish ministry, have one by one abandoned all relish—partially, 
indeed, because the life of a clergyman involves some sacrifice, but mainly 
because there was absolutely no encouragement to study Hebrew ; it was go 
radically. different from the pursuit in which other aspirants for fame were 
engaged; there could be no companionship with a company of earnest 
scholars, eager to assist or to surpass one another, aiming to please or to 
astonish their preceptor, or to delight interested relatives or an applauding 
public. | 
To strike at the very root—there must be a Hebrew College, before the 
study of the Hebrew language and ,literature will be pursued with avidity, 
It will not do to rely upon desultory lessons: of however well-read a rabbi, 
or to be content with the elementary instruction of the schools. All our 


Jewish schools—free, congregational or private—are limited in scope. The 


pupil advances to translation of-the Pentateuch, and is at once a prodigy of 
learning. He recites the ordinary prayers, aud delights his fond parents 
with this wondrous proof of diligence and innate cleverness. Do we expect 
of alad that has studied French at school two hours weekly for three years, 
writing regular exercises and occasional compositions, that he shall take up 
Provost Paradol’s or Renan’s latest essay, and evince pleasure in the 
perusal of original ideas beautifully expressed in the language that the boy 
has learned in Telemaque or Ollendorf? We are looking for extraordinary — 


| genius in our Hebrew scholar, if we propose translating him from the first 


class in Ohumesh to the imniediate preparations for the ministry. 


Emicratson.—Alderman Sir David Salomons, MP. attended a meet- 


ing of the executive committeé of the British and Colonial Emigration 


Society, held at the Mansion House on Wednesday, under the presidency 
ot the Lord Mayor. Several large amounts were handed in, including.a 
third donation of £100 from Mr. D. Mocatta. 


Tue “ Scotsman” anp THE JEws.—The Scotsman has a recent leader, 


‘in which it attempts to deal with what the writer imagines tu be a new phase 


or revolution in Judaism. We certainly are not aware that such a phase 
has dawned, or that snch a revolation has taken place: and the writer has 
possibly been misinformed ; from respect to the Scotsman, we shall revert 
to its leader, as we are anxious that a journal so creditably and ably con- 
ducted shall not labour under such singular misapprehensions, — 


Scuecuira Boarp.—Mr. Isaac Salzedo has been appointed by the 


Schechita Board to the office of assistant Schochet. The vacancy has been 


occasioned by the appointment of the Rev. Mr. Nieto tothe post of minister 
of the Kingston congregation, | 
Merrorouitan Free Hosrirau.—It is announced that Lord George 
F’. Hamilton, M.P. for Middlesex, has kindly consented to preside at the 
anniversary festival of this charity, which is fixed for Wednesday, the 18th 
Rouman1a,—It is asserted that the New Cabinet has been constituted 
as follows :—Golesco, President of the Council and Minister of the Interior ; 
Vioriano, Justice; Cantacuzeno. Finance; Manu, War ; Gossadini, Public 
Works; Marzsco, Public Worship. No Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
been appointed; but Golesco takes the office ad interim. | 4 
Curistian Munwicence.—A remarkable offer has been made by Earl 


Dudley to give £10,000 for completing the restoration of the choir of Wor- 


cester Cathedral, at’ present suspended for want of funds, upon condition 
that the cathedral should be used exclusively for the celebration of religious 


worship, and that it should not be used for the musical festivals of the 


“three choirs.” 


Suxcuita.—The mode of killing animals for food engages now the 
attention of German students. The views differ. One Dr. Hassalbach 
states inthe Schesische Landwirthschaftliche Zeitung, that the Jewish custom 
of killing animals for food was most recommendable, because it causes least 

Hxprew Sacrgp Acrostics.—It seems not to be as generaliy know? 
as it ought to be that the celebrated eulogy of a good matron in the dist 
chapter of P overbs, verses 10 to 31 inclusively, is an acrostic—the limes 
commencing with consecutive letters of the Hebrew alphabet. The first 
line begins, of course, with & (S77 MON) and the last line with 7 
( ID 12M); the intermediate lines commencing with the intermediate letter 
in due alphabetical order. The psalm, SDN, is an alphabetical acrostie, 


one letter only (3) being omitted. The celebrated Sabbath hyma 1977 rom 


| is an acrostic of the writer’s name, 


— 
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All letters intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of the 
} writer—not necessarily for publication, but as an evidence of good faith; and they must 
be sent to this office not later than 10 o’clock on the Wednesday morning preceding 
the publication of the number in which it is desired that they should appear. All com- 
munications intended for publication should be written on one side only of each sheet 


EMIGRATION, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


Sin—In my previous letter on Jewish emigration, [ promised to give — 


the outlines of a plan for carrying out my views. I now beg todoso. I 
ropose 


' ” Firstly. That committees be formed inthe various towns of England for | 


the purpose of raising funds; that the committees co-operate with the Emi- 
ation Committee of London, and the London committee with the Alliance 


of Paris, for the purpose of assisting Jews in various parts of the world to 
~ emigrate and form Jewish colonies either in Canada or the United States, 


Secondly. That the committee have letters written to the chief rabbis 


in various parts, to ascertain where tamilies could be found of good character, 
accustomed to hard work, possessing some little means, and who would be | 


willing to live as farmers ; and that, say, about thirty such families (or as 
many as the funds will admit) be assisted to emigrate, and so form the 
nucleus of a Jewish colony. A person who would be capable of acting as 
« shochet and mohel” to accompany them ; also, if possible, some mechanics 
who could make themselves useful in a farming district. 

Thirdly. That some reliable party, who is well acquainted with the 
country, be appointed in Canada to select good land in a convenient locality, 
not too far from a railway, so as to admiit of easy access to market for their 
produce, and that huts be erected for the reception of emigrants on their 
arrival. 

Fourthly. That the committee select only such as would be willing to 
pay their passage, but that the committee supply them on arrival at their 
destination with such implements as would be requisite to carry on the 


occupation of farmers, the emigrants paying for the implements and huts by — 


yearly instalments. | 

Fifthly. That if possible the farms be worked on the co-operative system, 
for anumber of persons united in an isolated spot could carry en operations 
on a niuch cheaper scale, than one person acting on his own account—one 
threshing machine, for instance, might answer for several farmers, and so 


in many other things. In farming, men can live together in greater har- | 
mony than when engaged in commerce. There are not those causes for 


jealousy orenvy. I[f it rains, it rains for all; and if the sunshines, all have 


‘the benefit of it. If they take their produce to market, the quality being 
equal, it will all fetch the same price ; so 1 think co-operation would answer, — 


at least for a beginning. | 
Sixthly. There is a land company—the Canadian Land and Emigra- 
tion Company—which might enter into the views of the committee, and it 
might be advisable for the committee to correspond with them. The mem- 
bers, too, of the Government of Ontario are intelligent, liberal, and humane, 


and are desirous of fostering emigration. I think if the subject were made 


known to them, they would render aid to the cause. 


The above are the outlines of my views, but no doubt they can be much - 


improved upon. The difficulties may appear very great at first sight, bat 
when we reflect on the advantages which may result from such an under-. 


taking, they would eclipse the difficulties the committee might have to en-— 
counter. When we consider that many hundreds of thousands of our co-— 


religionists are groaning under cruelty and oppression, and the suffering 
they have to endure in Roumania, Poland, Russia, and other countries (it 
makes one’s blood run cold to read of them), whose cries have entered 
the hearts of the Israelitish Alliance of Paris—I ask, shall they not echo 
again in the hearts of the Jews of London? I feel sure that they will, 
and that their heartstrings will vibrate with a. sympathetic strain towards 
their oppressed brethren. 


f 


A large number of those persons who are now a burthen tothemselves 


and tv others, would, in all probability, in a short time, be not only able to 
make a livipg for themselves, but be the means of assisting others to join 


them in their new homes. I ask again, is it not worthy an effort to raise 

tumbers of families from a depth of poverty and oppression and assist to | 
} ‘thake them respectable members of society ? Generations yet unborn would 

be benefited by such an undertaking, and would bless our memories when 


_ Weare mouldering in the dust.—I am, Sir, yours truly, _ : 
Liverpool, 8th Feb., 1870. 


THE CITY SABBATH SCHOOL. 
ii TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. | 
__ Siny—I had determined not to be drawn into a discussion with 
and hoped that the letters from the Chairman of the Schools 
and the Honorary Secretary of the Association would have been 
y your correspondent as satisfactory replies to the strictures he 


Committee 
regarded b 


; * one of our rules. In this hope, however, I am disappointed, for. 


oem Mm your paper of February 4th, that “H. M. K.” is not contented 
: the explanations offered by the executive. Further, he casts suspicion 
i the statement of the Chairman, whilst he most unceremoniously contradicts 


one of the facts related by the Honorary Secretary. Under these circum-— 


‘es, | trust I may be allowed to make a few remarks. 
n his first letter “ H, M. K.” complains that visitors are excluded from 
Lt abbath School, adding that he knows this on the authority of the 
receerintendent, ‘and that a case in which the rule has been enforced has 
“he only application of this nature that has recently come to my 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Manx Samozu. 


3 
nt paar CORRESPONDENCE. knowledye is that of a youth of seventeen, who expressed a desire to visit the 


school, accompanied by a friend—awish that I regret my duty prevented me 


from gratifying. I can, without difficulty, understand that “ H, M. K.” is not 
himself the youth I refer to, Indeed, it would be impossible; for your 


correspondent writes that “a few years ago” he was afrequent visitor atthe 


school ; that at that period it did not resemble a fashionabie East-end 
lounge, as was alleged by the Honorary Secretary; and that visitors dressed 


as described by the Honorary Secretary were neverseen within the precincts 
| of the school. At the period of which that officer writes, my youthful friend 
} must have been a boy of twelve or thirteen, and it cannot, therefore, be he 


who sets up his views of dress and manners in opposition to those of a man 
of mature years. | 


But whoever “H, M. K.” may be, I believe that my long and intimate 
connection with the school may entitle me to say that the rule of excluding 


visitors, with certain rare exceptions left to my discretion, was adopted by 
the committee after mature deliberation, and in the interest of the children, | 
to whom we endeavour to convey as much instruction as can be imparted in 


one short hour weekly.— Yours truly, 


THE RITUAL, 
THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONCLE, 
Sir,—The letters on the piywtim which appeared from one to three 


-months ago in your journal were of great interest to a large portion, if not 


to all, of your readers. The letters of ‘ Nemo” and “ Aliquis” in parti- 
cular were looked forward to by many, as an intellectual treat for the Sab- 
bath evening. They were always in the highest degree instructive, and 
were, I am convinced, beginning to produce on the minds of your readers 
the effect. intended by their writers. That so few persons took part in the 


| correspondence must be attributed not to want of interest in the subject, 
but to want of the knowledge necessary in order to figure creditably therein. 


Some time since “ Nemo” promised to give, in a series of letters, the 
opinions of many of our sages on the subject of the piyutim; and for these 
opinicns and the letters in which they were to be set forth, I, and to my 
knowledge many others of your readers, have been anxiously waiting. Not 
to me alone has it been a serious disappointment week after week to take 
up your paper and miss the promised contributions. IL hope “* Nemo” does 
not regret the task he has imposed on himself, and [ am sure that he will 
in that case perform it in a manner which shall leave no room for regret at 
the exercise of patience that has been required on our part.—Yours truly, 

| | A Constant Reaper. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
“This field is so spacious that it were easy for a man to lose himself in it; and 


if [ should spend all my pilgrimageein this walk, my time would sooner end 
than my way.”—BisHop HALL. Ptah 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


Sir,— Your leader, together with Mr. H. Guedalla’s letter on the sub-. 
ject of education, induces me to ask permission to make a few remarks, | 


differing as I do from that which has appeared in your journal respecting a 
matter which you justly term a “ great question.” Mr, Guedalla quotes in 


support of his view remarks delivered in the course of a speech by Lord 


Robert. Montagu, in which it is asked whether the League sliall be permitted 


to “put cut the only light in the valley of the shadow of death, and de- 
- prive them (the people) of the consolation of religion.” — an | 


The League does not attempt to do this. Distant be the day when 
the solace of religious sentiment shall be vanquished from the land! 
Whether we maintain the objects of the League or the Union, or hold our 
private opinions, we cannot ignore the subject of religion when speaking of 
the education of the people of this country. Do not those who advocate 
religious instruction being given inour schools forget there is the little word 
‘‘home” that steps in and confounds their arguments ? Do not those whose 
sympathy is with the Union cast into oblivion the fact that religion, virtue 


and morality are best taught by those who see the inner life of their pupils? 


Home—that word of so grand and touching a significance—-is a sanctuary 


where religious feelings are more lastingly instilled ; home—the shelter and — 


the shield of youth—from thence tothe minds of its young inmates will the 


force of example be propagated, to guide them for a lifetime, for good or 


- Payents—appointed by the Almighty as his representatives on earth— 


are placed in the position that, by the use of kind and encouraging words, — 
that ought always to be at hand, they may, if the example they set is | 


good, instil into the minds of their kindred that pure religious feeling which 


years of unremitting toil on the part of a schoolmaster, who teaches his 
pupils collectively, could not possibly hope to accomplish ; seeing that cbil- 


dren, like their grown-up friends, vary in their disposition, and that all do 
not partake alike of the same feelings or attainments. 


Taking the education question as it affects those who differ from the 


usages of the established religion, we must advocate civil and religious 
liberty ; and that advocacy would be but a myth were we to compel, or be a 


party to compelling, our neighbour to sacrifice his religious scruples, merely — 
because we desire religious instruction in our schools. Let the ministers of 


religion in this country note the agitation of this question. To them will 


| be entrusted the moral and religious training of the people; to them we 


can confidently leave that duty; knowing they will continue to show that 
ability in the future for which they have been so celebrated in the past. 
For the present it is sufficient to know that the people of this country will 
have a system of education compulsory, unsectarian and free. Between 
parents and teachers and the ialad authorities will lie the responsible task 
of making our future man. ‘I'he time when England sees the necessity of 
compulsory education has arrived; and those of our faith who cannot as 


yet see clearly the admirable views of the League, are doing an injustice to : 
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and aperients. 


Fesrvary 18, 1870. 


a who are acting in accordance with a spirit of true liberality. “To 


circulate religious truth is no function of the State, unfurnished with any — 
 ¢fiterion of what religious truth is; to make its sons into good and useful 


citizens may, on the other hand, well be regarded as one of its most exalted 


functions.” Such is the view of Her Majesty’s school inspector, Mr, E. H. | 


Brodie. 


agreeing with you on the above question, I feel we have all one common 
sympathy in obtaining that which is usefal, and casting away that which is 
useless. Hence my appeal for the insertion of this communication. 

} I remain, Sir, yours truly, 


Ipswich, Feb, 18th, 18790. Moses Coney. 


THE METROPOLITAN SYNAGOGUES. 


With this, Sir, I take my leave for the present ; and, although dis- 


‘THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THER JEWISH CHRONICLE, 3 | 


| Sin,—If the writer of the above article can have access to the ancient 
records of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, Bevis Marks, he will 


discover an agreement, dated 1674, for enlarging, altering, and improving | 


the synagogue in Cree Church-lane, St. Catherine’s Cree, London—King- 


street, Aldgate, or St. James’s-place ; also a record of the letting of a 


piece of land in the parish of Stepney as a burying-ground, dated Feb., 
1656-7. Cromwell, after the solicitations of Manassch ben Israei—1656— 
granted a dispensation to several of our nation to conie and reside in London, 
and there a synagogue was built. Thomas Violet, 1659, applied to the 
judges to restrain the Jews from worshipping God according to the Mosaic 
dispensation. In 1660 he, with other merchants of London, applied to the 


King and Parliament to the same effect, but proved unsuccessful. The 


following extracts from the Journals of the House of Commons may be in- — 


teresting to some of your readers :— 


Monday, Dec. 17th, 1660.—Mr. Hallis represents to this House an order 
made by the Lords of His Majesty’s Privy Council, and especially recommended 
to this House for their advice thercon, touching protection for the Jews, which 
was read.—Ordered that this business be taken into consideration ‘to-morrow 

Feb. 6th, 1670.—Ordered that a committee be appointed to enquire into the 


“causes of the growth of popery ; to prepare and bring in a Bill to prevent, and | 
also to enquire, touching the number of the Jews and their synagogues ; and - 


upon what terms they are permitted to have their residence here ; and report it, 
with their opinions, to the House, 


The following partis taken from a letter addressed by Mr, I. Green- 
halgh to his friend, Mr. T. Crampton, describing a visit to the Jewish syna- 
gogue established in London, dated April 22nd, 1662: 

The rabbi invited me afterwards to come and see the Feast of Purim, which 
they kept, he said, for the deliverance from Haman’s conspiracy, mentioned in 
the book of Esther, in which they use great knocking and stamping when Ha- 
man is named; also he desired me to come and see them eat the Passover, which 
they did ten days before our Easter, and he had got me to the door of the place, 
but I felt such a reluctancy in me, as that having in part, satisfied my curiosity 
by Eg their manner of once, my heart would ith no wise give me to 
g° again amongst those unbelievers in that place where my Lord and Saviour, 


esus Christ—in whom is all my hope and trust for ever—was not owned; so I © 


came back again without secing it, though afterwards I understood that several 
had been there to sce them eat it, who brought away some of their unleavened 


bread with them, and showed to some that told me. One year in Oliver's time | 


they did build booths on the other side of the Thames, and kept the Feast of 
Tabernacles in them, so some told me who saw them ; but since the king’s com- 
ing in, they are very close, nor do admit any to see them but very privately. 
When I was in the synagogue I counted about or above a hundred right 
Jews —one proselyte amongst them; they were all gentlemen (merchants). I 
saw not one mechanic person of them ; most of them rich in apparel, divers with 
jewels glittering (for they are the richest jewellers of any) ; they are all gene 
rally black, so as they may be distinguished from Spaniards or native Greeks, for 
the Jews’ hair hath a deeper tincture of a more perfect raven black ; they have a 
quick piercing eye, and look as of strong intellectuals. Several of them are 


comely, gallant, proper gentlemen. I knew many of them when I saw them _ 


‘daily upon the Exchange, and the priest there too, who also is a merchant. 


(The letter ia lengthy, and describes the ceremonies in the synagogue, 
with the ladies sitting apart, and richly dressed in silks, bedizened with — 
broad gold lace, with muffs'in one hand and books in the other). 

Mr. Editor, we must not be too severe on the daughters of Israel for 
Jove of dress, when you find our great, great-grandmothers setting them the 


-example.— Yours truly, 
Plymouth, Feb. 6th, 1870. Lewis Hyman, 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS.—“ Rywal.”—This able communication is to hand, Itis 


advisable to take no farther notice of attacks from a quarter whence only “ill wind” 


blows. Indeed, were we to do so, our columns would be filled with similar remon- 
the benefit of seoular compulsory education 


strances, “ A Jew who has experien 
in Germany” has omitted to authenticate his letter. 


Sreprey Jewisn Scunoois.—By the kindness of Mr, H. Defries and 


Mr. M. N. Adler, the pupils of the Stepney Jewish Schools were invited to - 
- witness the morning performance of the excellent pantomime at Drury Lane | 
‘Theatre or. Wednesday. The children drove thither in three covered vans, 
and enjoyed themselves exceedingly. Mr. Chatterton kindly gave them | 
excellent seats, presented them with cakes, and allowed them to cross the 


stage in order to avoid the crush. oe 


Apvr. |—Ho.ioway's Piis.— Now are much discussed 
and regulations for the better preservation © more stringently enforced, it cannot 
be out of place to note the extraordinary virtues of these Pills, This purifying and regu- 
lating medicine should occasionally be had recourse to during cold and wet weather. These 
Pills are the best preventives of hoarseness, sore throat, diphtheria, pleurisy, and asthma, 
and are sure remedies for congestion, bronchitis, and inflammation, moderate attention to 
the directions round each box wan enelie eves availa to take the Pills in the most ad- 
vantageous manner, they will thus be taught the proper doses and the circumstances under. 


diminished. Holloway's Pills act as alteratives, tonics ) 


Mr. Grove writes :— 


_* Moabite’ shape, 


From Mr. John Coble, M.P.S., 


THE DISCOVERY IN MOAB. 


The Times contains letters George Grove and E, Deutsch 
reference to the Moabitish discovery, from which we extract the following, 


Captain Warren, the agent of the Palestine Ex ploration Fund 


| has made a discovery which promises to bo of great importance, — 


He heard of a stone covered with writing, said to be existing at 
Dhiban, the ancient Dibon, on the east side of the Dead Sea, in the heart 
of the old country of Moab. Its sides taper very slightly from the bottom 


| upwards, and the top is rounded to nearly a semi-circle. The writin 


runs across the stone in straight lines about 1j inches apart. Meanwhile 
not a moment has been lost in sendiag the tracings to Mr. Deutsch, of 
the British Museum, the eminent Semitic scholar, to whom the Palesting | 
Fund has been more than once deeply indebted. | ome 


1. If the stone be a Moabite record it is the first fragment of the 


1 Biteratare of that people that bas yet been encountered; for though — 
chapters xxii, xxiii., and xxiv. of the Bcok of Numbers, and verses 


5 to 8 of the 6th chapter of Micah, are probably from Moabite . 
sources, we have no means of knowing how far they may have suffered — 
in adapting them to the Hebrew records, The indications of Isaiah xy, 


and xvi. imply that the nation of Moab was more civilised and important 
‘than we are apt to suppose, and the general interest attaching to the 


discovery of such a portion of its literature is therefore natarally great, — 
But (2) if the “ Mesha” whoso name appears in the first line is the hero 
of the tragical story of 2 Kings iii, then we have indeed a discovery 
which may well make us stand breathless till the whole document has 
been deciphered. ‘To find a passage of Moabite chronicle so parallel in 
date to a portion of the Bible is an event of no mean importance. — 


Mr. Deutsch writes to Mr. Grove as follows :— 


“The Moabite inscription, of parts of which you have forwarded me tracings, is of very 
great importance indeed. Being at present in possession of about a third of the whole only 
—this third being copy of squeezes taken from two mutilated fragments of the upper and 
lower portions of the monument in question—I refrain from dwelling on its apparent ge- 
neral purport. The 26 lines before me (8 and 18 respectively), averaging from 7 to 24 
letters to a line, are incomplete in every single instance. . A few exceptions apart, both the 
beginning and the end are wanting. About another third of the letters thus extant are 
marked by the hand of the copyist, Captain Warren, as doubtful. Finally, certain gaps, 
several inches wide, occur at times in the very midst of these mutilated characters, And yet, 
even in this piteous state, the document reveals things of ithe utmost moment. Leaving 
what conjectures [ have formed till such time when a sight of the (promised) fuller text 
shall contirm them or cause me to reject them, I shall content myself with a few items, which 
are absolutely incontestable even now. | 

“The document starts with the words ‘I, Mesha, son of Ch ...’ Whether this bethe 
Mesha who, driven at bay by the three allied armies of Judah, Israel, and Edom, 
sacrificed his son to save his country, or not, I cannot yet determine; but there 
is no special reason against the assumption. A king of Mesha’s prowess might 
have spoken of: his doings as proudly as is done on this monument. And 
what is of much greater weight, the character of the writing, which, in default of a better 
word, we must still call ‘Phoenician,’ looks even older than that of many of the Assyrian 
(Mesopotamian) bilingual cylinders in the British Museum, the date of which is, at the 
very least, as old as the ninth century B.C., the time of this Biblical Mesha. It is, indeed, 
the palwographical part of the document which at present seems paramount. A from 
the very primitive character of the whole alphabet as it here occurs, there is one letter (the 
Kaph) which, to my knowlefige, is found on no other Semitic remnant in this soa 
ext to this point ranks always for the present the geographical impor- 
tance of this record. ‘There start up with absolute clearness such names as Beth-Bamoth, 
Beth-Baal-Meon, Horonaim, Dibon, well-known Biblical cities, either situate in Moab 
(‘the names whereof were changed by the Israelites,’ whence their variations), or tempo- 
rarily held by Moab, These places, among others, King Mesha on this stele boasts of hay-— 
ing ‘built.’ Indeed, the words ‘I built’ occur so frequently that they form welcome land- 
marks to the decipherer. Besides these pisos which occur in the Bible, I find ‘ Karkha, 
which I venture to identify with Kerek, the later name of the whole country, also the name 
of a hamlet still in existence. But apart from this, mention is also made repeatedly of 
‘Israel,’ the rival, often hostile power, and ‘Chemosh,’ the national god of Moab.” | 


—— 


Antiquities.—A letter from Jerusalem, published in the 
Journal Offciel, gives the following account of a remarkable archeological. 
discovery made by M. Clermont Ganneau, dragoman to the Consulate of 
‘France in that city. The object is “a great block of basalt found to the 
eastward of the Dead Sea, in the territory of the ancient Moabites. Upon 
this block is engraved an inscription some 30 lines in length, in Phoenician 
characters, commencing with these words, ‘I, Mesa, Son of Chamos.’ Mesa 
was a Moabitish King, who is mentioned in the Bible, and contemporary 


| with the Prophet Elisha, with Jehosaphat, King of Judea, and Ahab, 


Ochozias, and Joram,-Kings of Israel. ‘The 3rd and 4th chapters of the — 
Second Book of Kings give a detailed recital of the campaign undertaken 


in concert by Joram and Jehosaphat against Mesa, King of Moab. The 


inscription upon the stone also refers to the struggle of Mesa against the 
King of Israel, and enumerates the towns built and ihe temples erected by 
Mesa, and dedicated by him to the national deity of the Moabites—Chamos. 
The age of this monument is determined by the agreement of its statements 


with Jewish history ;. it dates nine centuries before the Christian era, and 


is nearly a century later than the reign of Solomon. It is nearly two cet- 
turies earlier than the famous sarcophagus of Echmonnazar, King of Sidon. 
The Pheenician characters of the inscription present some archaic features 
not to be found in the same degree in any of the Pheenician monuments 


hitherto known, The inscription, however, is decipherable with almost 


absolute certainty, as each word is separated by a point, and all the sentences 
are divided by verticallines, The language is, with some slight orthographic 
variations, pure Hebrew. This valuable inscription, which enables us 
bring a document contemporary with the events to which it refers into rels- 
tion with the historical recitals of the Bible, has been furwarded by M. 
Clermont Ganneau to the Académie des Inscriptions, together with a dis- 


| sertation which will be immediately published —Times. 


Curse or Astuma, Covaus, Cotps, &c., ny Dr. Locock's WAFERS — 
Broad-row, Yarmouth: “1 have great pleasure in 

that many to my knowledge, have derived great benefit by the use of Dr. , 
Wafers, hey give instant relief to consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 
lungs, and have a pleasant taste. Price 1s, 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all Druggi# 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


LITERATURE. 
Le Blocus. Episode dela Findel’Empire. Par Messrs. EnckMaNn~-Cuartrian. 
: (Paris: Hertzel). [The'Blockade. An Episode of the First French Em- 
pire. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. ] | 
When M. Cadol, about two years ago, produced his successful comedy 
«Les Inutiles” at the Théatre Cluny, he thought it necessary to circulate 
among the audience a satirical apology for the absence of any impropriety 
from the plot and dialogue of his drama. The authors of “ Le Blocus” would 
be equally justified in prefixing a similar apology to all their productions ; 
for the works of Messrs, Erckmann-Chatrian are conspicuous amongst 
modern French novels for simplicity of story, purity of morals, and healthi- 
~ ness of teaching. Hence it is that they all receive the honour of translation 
 snto our language ; for whilst they may with safety be recommended for 


the consumption of the youth of both sexes, they are still equally adapted | 


for the “ mental pabulum of strong men.” Yet they have never attained 


jn England anything approaching to the extraordinary success that has at- 
tended them in France, for they are essentially military novels; and the English 
can no longer be termed a military nation. We are now more than ever 
a “nation of shopkeepers ;” and the only effect that the perusal of stories 
recounting the horrors of war and the hardships attending the conscription 
has upon us, is the negative one of causing us to be thoroughly thankful that 
we are not as our neighbours. In France, on the contrary, where every 
man is liable to serve in the army, and to be forced to fight for his country ; 


where military glory is the ambition of both ruler and ruled; such histories — 


have all the interest which the fact of tneir male readers, being liable to be 


called upon to be actors in similar stirring adventures, is likely to invest — 


them with. | 

These observations, however, only apply in part to “ Le Blocus,” with 
which we are concerned, for the authors have, in this work, skilfully managed 
to present us—side by side with a picture of the miseries following in the track 
of aninvading army—with a picture of the romance of trade, seen through the 
medium of the life of an Alsatian Jew and his family during the blockade 
of Phalsburg, in the beginning of 1814, when the Allies, following up their 
victory at Leipsic, entered France, and, blockading the fortified places on 
their line of march, advanced upon Paris. The hero of the story is an 
elderly Jew, Pére Moise, a dealer in old clothes, old iron, and things in 
general. He lives in the street of the Jews with his wife Sorlé, or Sarah, 
and little Safel, the child of his old age. His two other boys, Itzig and 
Fromel, have been sent to America to escape the conscription ; and his 
daughter Zeffen is married to Baruch, a leather seller at Saverne, who has 
been fortunate in escaping the conscription. When all the bachelors were 
taken, he had just married Zeffen: when it was decreed that all childless 
married men were to be called to the ranks, his first child was born; and 
now, when all those who have but one child must be conscripts, his second 
child Esdras appears in time to save him, ‘“ In those times,” says the old 
man, “it was a blessing to have plenty of children, for that saved you from 


being massacred ! Wherefore I took ny staff and hastened to see if the child — 


was strong and healthy, so as to save his father.” 


On his way to Saverne he meets a long train of waggons filled with the 
dying and wounded of the campaign; and on the carts thousands of vultures 
and crows are settling—flying off, however, on the approach of a living 
man. Tohis joy, he finds the child as healthy as he could wish, and the 
"immunity of his son-in law is for the present secured. In Saverne he learns 
that the Allies are marching forward, and that the siege of his native town: 
is impending. He.comes home downcast at the news, but his clever and 
thrifty wife, Sorlé, suggests that he should turn the event to his personal 
profit. A great dearth is certain to ensue, and by laying in a stock of the 
article which is most wanted, he will realise a large sum of money. Moise 
 islost in wonder as he listens to her. ‘Oh Sorlé, Sorlé,” he cries, “ you 


have made me happy these thirty years past—yes, very happy—and I have | 
said a thousand times the prudent woman is a pure and spotless jewel ; but 


_ this day I see better your great worth, and I value you the more for it.” 

After due deliberation he thinks that brandy is the article likely to be 
Most in request, and forthwith sends an order to the south of Hrance for 
twelve pipes of spirits, which, by his putting in the water himself, 
will cost him less than if he sent for brandy, and will save him the carriage 


_ ofthe water. The twelve pipes are to cost him twelve thousand francs by — 


the time they reach his cellar. ‘This sum is half the savings of thirty years, 
_ and the mere thought of the risk “ throws him into a cold sweat.” ‘Shortly 

afterwards the inhabitants are warned that the town must be defended, and 
the fortifications are repaired and armed, the peasantry working on them 
with enthusiasm and ardour. Next, all the citizens are called to arms, and 
Moise is just being excused by the Governor, when his enemy Frichard, a 


-Tival clothes dealer in the market, who has been appointed secretary to the — 


_ Mayor, reminds the authorities that he has sent his elder sons to America 
to escape the conscription. So he is ordered with contumely to fall in 
forthwith. In the ranks he is treated with still further insult, and has to 

endure being drilled and bullied by his own cobbler, who is corporal of the 
_ ational Guard. The state of siege is now proclaimed, and Moise is forced 


-Teluctantly to assist in driving the cattle of the neighbouring peasants into 


@ garrison. The vindictive Frichard contrives that a certain Sergeant 


Trubert, an amusing specimen of the old soldier of the Empire, and who has — 


the reputation of being a bad, violent man, shal) be billetted upon him. In 


‘he midst of his trouble he receives a letter, saying that his twelve pipes of — 


spirits are on the road, and this serves in some measure to console him by 


€nticipation. The dreaded sergeant arrives, and here again the tact and 


talent of his wife stand him in good stead. By preparing for the austere 
and captious sergeant an hospitable reception, a capital dinner, and the best 
room, they make him a fast friend and almost a member of the family. 


Moise next has the honour of capturing a deserter, which puts him in an 


| the blockade, and here again Sorleé’s thrift does good service to 
for the carefal woman has concealed provisions unknown to her husband, — 


having his blood upon his conscience. By great exertion, and through the | 
eloquence of his friend and fellow-townsman, Burquet, the lad’s life is saved, 
and his admiration for, and gratitude towards, the advocate is still further 


Increased by the latter’s refusal to accept any payment for his services, ex-_ 
_ cepting a good dinner. The old man now hears that the enemy is approach-— 
ing; and just at this moment the carrier arrives with the way bill for his . 


brandy, which is within twenty minutes distance from the walls, and in the 
hands of the Cossacks! This news, coupled with the fact of his knowledge 
_ that he is forced to pay for them, whether they are rescued or not, throws him. 

into the deepest despair; but his friend, Sergeant Trubert, the anticipation of 


_| whose coming had filled him with such dread, appeals to the Governor, and 
1s ordered to take a party and recapture the precious fluid. Moise himself. 


accompanies the party, which succeeds in driving off the Cussacks and 


cellar ; duly adulterated and coloured; and the profits of retailing them far 


crowd, the boy urges him to return home and open the shop, to forestall the 

Famine and fever set in with increasing severity under the pressure of 
her family, 


which are produced when the worst time arrives. In spite of all this, 
including the good sergeant, is depicted in a masterly and touching manner. 


from jaundice. The siege is continued through the winter, until, in the 
spring, the news of Napoleon’s abdication, and the consequent peace, arrives 
to gladden the hearts of the younger conscripts and the. peaceably inclined 
peasantry. The news, however, is received by the veterans, the whole busi- 
ness of whose lives is war, with gloom and dismay ; and Sergeant Trubert, 
unable to survive the defeat of his adored Emperor and commander —in spite 
of the offers of Moise to provide him with a home under his hospitable roof 
for life—dies by his own hand. cee | 


Of course, in the foregoing précis it has not been possible to give more 


hint at the background of battleand strife, which forms the backbone of the 
book, teaching that in war the glory and honours are to the few, and the 


coreligionists) have evidently been well “ crammed ” with information as to 
Jewish manners and customs, as the following extracts will show : | 


“On Friday evening, the eve of Sabbath, the Schabbos-goie was to come in 
the afternoon. My wife hastened to prepare the meats and cakes for the feast ; 
the ‘ bie-kougel,’ the ‘haman,’ and the ‘schlach-moness,’ which are all dainty 
dishes. As for me, I had obtained the Rabbi Heymann’s approval of my best 


-Safel, Hirsch and Baruch on my left, and the women, Sorlé, Zeffen, Jételé and 


shall be separate at the feasts.” - | 

“As he spoke he raised his voice, and his gestures were noble ; he conversed 
on the ancient customs of our nation, of our religious ceremonies of the Paesach, 
of the Resh-haschaunah, of the Kippur, like a real ‘Jid,’ saying that our religion 
was beautiful, and he glorified the learning of Moses. He knew the ‘ Lochene 
-Koidech, as well as any ‘bal-kebolé.’ The people from Saverne asked their 
neighbours in a whisper who the man could be that spoke with such authority 


dered.” | | | 

_ “The ‘schamess’ went through the streets, knocking at the doors of our. 
eople with his hammer to assemble them together.” eee | "3 

“The little angel was laid on the floor in his shirt, with a bundle of straw. 


under his head, and the ‘thaleth’ in his hands (?)” 


- “Our house was now purified, and Zeffen and Sarah returned to it. The 


walls, and scour all the household utensils.” 
“We invited on that day, according to law, 

thren. We set out together for the synagogue, where prayers were recited, and 
returned to take our seats at the table. All was ready, as it should be, in spite 


| the horse radish, the unleavened bread, the kid's flesh ; the seven-branched lam) 
was lighted ; the only thing was we had but little bread. When I was seated, 


gered come and eat it with them: let him that is poor keep the Passover. We 


father?’ I answered, ‘We were slaves in Egypt, my child, and the Lord d 
vered us with a mighty hand and with a stretched-out arm.’"” 


writings, introduced in an admirably natural manner. The only errors 
noticeable are, the one above pointed out, about the use of the 
“thaleth,” the mention of sowpe & la créme as a constituent of the 


Moise’s dining with Burguet, and eating meat, at the Ville de Metz, which 
is apparently not a “kosher” restaurant. The authors evidently know the 
difference between “kosher” and “trefer” meat; for they make their hero 
speak thus, when the good sergeant presents him, in the midst of the famine, 
with his meat ticket, so that the children should have good soup: “ Before 


agony of remorse, for the poor boy is certain to be shot, and he is fearful of | 


‘ 


rescuing the spirits in the very nick of time, The barrels are placed in the — 


exceed his most sanguine expectations. In all the tumult of the siege ha 
has an eye to business. Witnessing from the ranks a defeat of the enemy's — 
troops, he hastens to open his shop to purchase the clothes which he knows _ 
will be stripped off the slain. Here it is that his little son Safel delights — 
him by evincing precocious talents for trade. Running to him in the — 


Zeffen’s elder son David dies of typhus, and the grief of the little household, — 


Moise derives some consolation for his loss in the death of his foe Frichard — 


than the merest outline of this very interesting story, nor to do more than 7 


miseries to the many. The authors (neither of whom, by the way, are — 


wine, &c. The old Rabbi Heymann, Leiser and Burguet were on my right; my | 


Bouné opposite, according to the ordinance of the Lord, taat men and women 


end so well? ‘Ishe a rabbi? Is he a Schamess, or is he the Parnass of | 
your community?’ And when they heard that he was not one of us, they won- 


“ The ‘schamess’ drew near, and, taking a knife out of his pocket, he rent ~ 


Passover was drawing near, and it was necessary to wash the floors, cleanse the 


one of the poorest of our bre- | 
of the general misery; the fine white cloth, the vessel of vinegar, the hard eggs, — 


Safel took the ewer, and poured water on my hands ; then we all bent down our 
heads, and each taking his bread in hand, repeated, ‘ This is the bread of 
_ affliction which our fathers did eat in the land ot Egypt. Let bim that is bun- 


then sat down again, and Safel said, ‘What is the meaning of this peepee’ 4 | 
The wholo of the story is told by Pére Moise, and his language 


is fall of allusions to, and extracts from, the sacred and other Hebrew — 


family dinner at the reception of the sergeant, and the mention of 


I went for the ticket, I had consulted our old rabbi as to the quality 
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of the meat according to Jaw, and he answered: ‘The first law is to 
gave Israel; now how can Israel be saved if the children perish?’ . 
after time this other law came to my remembrance: ‘The life of all flesh 
is in the blood, therefore I have said unto the children of Israel, Ye shall 
not eat th» blood of any flesh, for the life is in the blood. _ Whosoever shall 
ett thereot, shall be cut off, and whosoever eateth of a diseased beast shall 
Of the English version of this admirable work, it is only necessary to 
pay that it is neatly done, and the language is extremely appropriate and 
well chosen. It would have been better, however, to have left the names 
of the characters untranslated; and the translator is evidently so well 
acquainted with French idioms, that such a slip as rendering “se battre 
‘pour le Roi de Prusse” literally as “fighting for the King of Prussia” is 
: hardly excusable, as it destroys the sense of the passage in which it occurs. 
The illustrations by Mr. Schuler which adorn the English edition are unequal, 
but some of them are of high artistic merit. The artist evidently models 
his style on that of M. Gustave Doré. : | S. M. 8. 


THE “FRENCH ACADEMY AND THE HORSE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
 .f§rr;—I have read with the deepest interest the letter bearing the 
venerated name of Hertz ben Pinchas on the above subject; and I write to 


clear up a misgiving which seems to exist in that gentleman's mind on the © 


matter, There. was no intention on the part of M. Lenormant to dispute the 
text of Scripture, and your talented correspondent has wasted much of his 
energy in fighting a phantom of his own creating. | 

It is now an established fact that the descent of the sons of Jacob 
into Egypt took place in the reign or Apepi, the Apophis of the Greeks, the 
last. monarch of the 17th dynasty, which dynasty was the 3rd of the Shep- 
herd Kings. ‘These marauders, consisting chiefly of hordes of Canaanites 
and Khitas, the Hittites of the Bible, spread ruin and devastation over Lower 
and Central Egypt, burned the Temples, demolished Cities, murdered the men, 
and led the women and children captive. They were at last expelled by 
Ahmes, the first king of the 18th dynasty. ‘The king who set taskmasters 
over our forefathers, he who ordered the massacre of the innocents, the 


greatest despot that ever reigned, was Ramses I[., surnamed Meriamen, the | 


Sesostris of the Greeks, the4th king of the 19th dynasty. Vain, cruel, ambi- 
tious, licentious, possessed of a mania for building, he organised wars for the 
capture of victims to erect the gigantic edifices which he projected, and sent 
man-hunting expeditions to Soudan to enslave negroes for the same purpose. 
During his reign Moses was born, and in his court he was brought up. He 
reigned 67 years. Ti was during the time of his unfortunate successor, 
Merenphtah, that the exodus of the Israelites took place. He it was who 
followed the liberated multitude with horsemen and chariots, and whose 
army was swallowed up in the Red Sea. 


There never was any doubt about the fact of horses being naturalised © 


in Egypt at the time of the Exodus: it is the time of their introduction into 
that country that formed the subject of M. Lenormant’s essay. It has. been 
believed, on the negative “testimony of the rocks,” that horses and their 
inevitable accompaniment of war chariots, were first known to the Egyptians 
in the wars of Ramses II, who extended the boundaries of his country on 
all sides, This belief has been founded on the fact that no figure of the 
horse appears on the monuments till his reign. It is no proof of the exist-. 
ence of the horse in Egypt to adduce the fact that mules were known in 
another country. There is however other testimony, overlooked by M. 
Lenormant, of the existence of horses in Egypt during the reign of the 
Shepherd Kings ofthe 17th dynasty. Genesis ch. xlvii, 17th v., enumerates 
horses among the animals given in exchange to Joseph for corn during the 


famine. The omission of such a useful animal as the horse from the monu-— 


ments and papyri is very strange indeed ; but even in the latest paintings 
and hieroglyphies there is no representation of the camel, which animal, 
nevertheless, we find among the presents given to Abraham by an earlier 


Pharaoh. Domestic poultry are also conspicuous by their absence from the 


inscriptions. . 


It is, however, unquestionable that the horse, for which the Delta was | 


afterwards famed and supplied all the neighbouring countries, is not indi- 
genous to Egypt. A mare in Egyptian was ‘ Sus,’ as in Phonician, The 
root lives in the word “ Pegasus,” the winged horse.—lI am, yours truly, 


TO THE EDITOK OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


 Srr,—Your erudite correspondent, “ Hertz ben Pinchas,” whose essay’ | 


on the “ Post-Biblical History of the Jews” made so great a sensation in 
1852—and whose able letters were so eagerly read when they appeared in 
the old series of the Jewish Chronicle, when under the editorship of the late 
learned Mr. Bresslau, and whose recentcommunications in the new series of 


the Chronicle show that he is still animated with that zeal which distin- | 
ruished his namesake of old (Pinchas)—in his observations on “the horse,” _ 


~ jn connection with Egyptian monuments, in confirmation of his remarks that 
the Egyptians in the time of Moses, at least, had not only horses, but also a 
trained cavalry, quotes Exod, xy, i., “ Lhe horse and his rider he cast into 
the sea.” Permit me to observe that “horses,” O°D%9, are already men- 


tioned in Genesis xlvii, 17, in Joseph's time, when the Egyptians sold their 


cattle for bread, D°DIOI HOW 7M, “ And Joseph gave them 

bread for horses,” &c. Whatever the animal under discussion be, I shall 

leave that to the savans to decide, and herewith remain, yours truly, 
~Parim Katan. J. 8 


ror Breaxrast.—The cocoa (or cacao) of Maravilla is 


the true Theobroma of Linneus.—The Globe says ~—-“ Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa 
as achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every other cocoa in the market. Entire 
wolubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentretion of the purest elements of nutritio 
distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homaopaths and invalids we coul 
not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” Sold in packets only, by all grocers 


But in 


_ the general ratepayer. 


| 


NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
The opinion of the Head Master of the City of London School, on the 


Edueation question, must be received ‘with consideration and respect. The 


chief of a great and successful school, in which pupils of all faiths meet and 
compete, and are placed on an equal footing; in which they have obtained 


distinction ; and in which, nevertheless, Religion has never been ignored or — 


disregarded; deserves attention even from the most obdurate and opinionated — 
advocates of the new freak of the age—non-religious—say, irreligious 
education:— | 


Ataconference recently convened by the National Education League, 
the Chairman, Mr. J. Slack remarked that it was clear every person would | 


desire that the education of the youth of the country should be religiously 
conducted, and, therefore, should there in the course of the proceedings be 


any allusion made to the secular topic’ it should not be assumed that the 
League had any intention to place what was secular in direct antagonism to 


that which was religious. The League assumed that the youth ot England 


| would be always religiously educated, because the people were religious; but 


the question was by whom that education should be carried on.. There was, 
however, a general concurrence that the schools should be entirely unsec-' 
tarian, that the act of instruction should be divorced from the dogmatic. 
teaching of any particular creed or catechism. : 
of the Bible in the schools, some persons wished that it should be ‘read 


without note or comment, and others considered it would be a most monstroug | 


thing if the Bible was the only school-book on which the schoolmaster should 
not give instruction ; and, therefcre, to save him from that difficulty they 
would withdraw the Bible altogether from the list of school-books. 

The Rey. Mr. Abbott, Head Master of the City of London School, 


inquired if there was any difficulty experienced in America on account of the 


reading of the Bibie in the national schools. , 3 
Mr. Conway said that in several parts of the United States the Roman 
Catholics had brought their influence to bear in getting the reading of the 


Bible dispensed with. In this they had been supported by the freethinking 


German portioa of the population, and also by the Jews, and since then the . 


system went on working well. 


The Rev. Mr. Abbott said he had been for the last five years head 


master of an unsectarian school, which contained 660 boys, thirty or forty 


of whom were Jews, ard fully one half Nonconformists, and during all that — 


time he had never found the reading of the Bible cause any difficulty, except 
once, in the case of a Roman Catholic boy, and even then it was neither the 
boy’s parents. nor himself who objected, but their spiritual adviser. He 
should like to see a catechism compiled in respect to those Christian truths 


in which they were all agreed, and then have it made an authorized book - 


of instruction. | 

The Rev. Mr. Hansard, of Bethnal-green, said the League had no wish 
to see established a system of education which would exclude religion, but 
they desired that the two things should stand apart, secular and religious 
education; that the schoolmaster should confine his attention totheone and 
the clergyman to the other. The clergyman of any denomination, the chil- 


dren belonging to which were in attendance at any school, should have 


authority to visit it on some day in the course of the week other than 


‘Saturday, which should be a general holiday. 


The Rev. Mr. Edwards thought it would be better if the League at once 
boldly avowed that its object was to promote secular education; for so long 
as they retained the word “ unsectarian” there would be disputes and dif- 
ferences of opinion. It was quite possible to conduct primary education 


without any allusion to religion whatever, and he thought that religion. . 


would gain greatly from the separation, for when a child’s intellect was 
strengthened with a sound secular knowledge, it became the more capable 


| of grasping that education which it was the province of the clergyman to_ 


impart tohim, 
After some further discussion on the religious question, 
Mr. Martineau objected to that portion of the scheme which would 


make the schools free. The Billof the League, however, would free parents © 


from a responsibility which was a natural responsibility, and transfer it to 


Mr. Payne said that even under the present system the parent could 


not assume that character for independence alluded to by the last speaker, — 
as he knew well the weekly pence which he paid to the schoolmaster did not | 


cover the cost of his children’s education. The fact that those who were 


| glad to avail themselves of the advantages offered by the great public schools 


were to be found in all ranks of society showed that the parents were not 


pauperized because their children were educated gratuitously, and certainly 
that fact had not any ill effect on the pupils. | eet | 


_ Masowry.—The Masonic papers contain an interesting account of an _ 
installation meeting of the “ Burlington” Lodge, held on Tuesday, the 8th 


inst., of which influential Lodge Bro, M. 8, Oppenheim was, up till that 
date, the Worshipful Master, Before quitting the throne of 8.K., the 


Master in felicitous language, in the name of the Lodge, presented. a- 
splendid vase to Bro. Barber, who had acted as hon. see. for y 


fteen years, 
Later in the evening. Bros. Phillips and Hutton (ex-sheriff) proposed and 
seconded that a jewel of the Lodge be presented to Bro. Oppenheim on his 
retiring from the chair. In the course of their observations they remarked 
that they had never on previous occasions experienced greater satisfaction 
when discharging a similar pleasing duty. Bro. Oppenheim returned thanks 
in an appropriate speech. Numerous visitors, of high rank in the craft, 
were present.—It has been proposed to open a new Masonic Lodge at Bays- 
water or Maida Hill, where, we are informed, there isneed for this addition 


to the number of Lodges. Mr. Sidney Jacobs is engaged in the tion 
of this undertaking. . gaged in the promoti 
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JUDAISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


— 


“A movement has been set on foot among the orthodox Jewish congre- 
gations in New York for the purpose of instituting a uniform ritual. Ttis 
expected that not only the orthodox but the - moderate reform . party will 
‘oin the conference which is to discuss this question. A circular, setting 
forth the desirability of the proposed step, has been addressed to the dif- 
ferent congregations. We quotefrom it the following impressive words : 

What we propose to do is to establish a uniform system of prayers in the 
Hebrew language, and keep intact the prayers instituted by the Anshe Cheneseth 
Haggadolah, ‘the men of the great Synod.’ . .. . We wish to preserve 


| d of union which kept Israel together throughout their wanderings and 
prado for thousands of years, so that it may still be said of us that we are 


‘One people and of one lazguage. | 7 


‘The Jewish Messenger rightly applauds this unequivocal determination ° 
to maintain the Hebrew language as the medium of our prayers ; and although 


jt may be taken as a curious sign of the times that such a declaration is 
- deemed necessary, ‘ still, a conference of Jewish ministers has spoken very 


ambiguously on the subject, and it is well to have this emphatic utterance — 


PSEUDO-CRITICISMS OF THE BIBLE. 

[FIRST ARTICLE, | | | 
Petty dazzling fallacies, if allowed to hold their ground when first 

: pringing into life, are hailed in the course of time as the beacons of shin- 
ing truth. ‘To this class of fallacies belongs the theory which has been 
put forth to account for the varied and promiscuous occurrences of the 
Divine Names in the Bible. In proposing to refute this theory, we have 
to refer to the concluding part of our review of Mr. Sharpe’s “ Hebrew 


Nation” (see ante, No. 44, p.5). We there observed that those portions of | 


the Bible in which the mention of “ Elohim” prevails, have by some critics 
been assigned to a particular class of authors who are termed “ Elohists.” 
They, it is alleged, have contributed the most ancient part of our Scriptures. 
The sections of Holy Writ in which the Almighty is generally termed 
“ Adonai,” have been attributed to a different class of authors, who are 
denominated “Jehovists.” This theory has great charms for persons 
who, without knowledge of Eastern associations, and with little labour 
~ beyond that of skimming over a few chapters of the Bible, are helped to 
pronounce sensational opinions regarding the antiquity and authenticity 
of the Biblical text. They may show how some authors, following the 
bent of undeveloped religious opinions, called the Almighty by the name 
of “ Elohim ;” and how the texts of the “ Klohists” are interspersed with, 
and supplemented by more revent doctrinal writings, principally contain- 
ing the mention of the Ineffable Name of “ Adonai,” and forming thereby 
a distinct theocratic element of faith, amidst the general. current of dif- 
ferent national traditions. Opinions of this kind have been put forth 
without fear of refutation, and have led to the further assertion that 
one class of contributors to the pages ot the Bible favoured the Israelitish 
settlement where the belief in ‘‘ Elohim” was prevalent, and that another 
class, namely, the “ Jehovists,” favoured the distinct religious laws and 
institutions which had their centre in the capital of Juduh. 
We will give a short sketch of the history of this dualistic theory, 
and furnish the data whereby our readers may estimate the value of a 
discovery which halts between false assumptions and ignored facts. __ 


The Elohistic speculations were originated in the middle of the last 


century by J. Astruc, who at Montpelier, and afterwards at Paris, earned — 


a transient reputation in his career of doctor and professor of medicine, 
as also through his several medical and miscellaneous publications. 
Without any knowledge of the Hebrew language, he subjected the Book 
of Genesis to a critical investigation in an anonymous work, which 
appeared under the following title: “ Conjectures sur les Mémoires dont 
il paroit que Moyse s’est servi pour composer le livre de la Génése; avec 


les Yemarques qui appuient ou qui éclaircissent ces conjectures (Paris et) 


In this volutne he reprinted the book of Genesis from the Protestant 


French version of (Geneva) 1684. The sections in which the Almighty is — 
mentioned under the name of ‘* God” (Elohim) were arranged in special | 
columns, and marked with the heading A. The portions containing the 


_ mention of “ Lord ” (Adonai, which by him and the subsequent Christian 
emities is written Jehovah”) were arranged into separate lateral columns 
and headed B, By this dismemberment he fancied that he had discovered 


the existence of different sets of documents. Passages which presented | 
_ ho criteria of the presumed “Elohistic or Jehovistic” origin, he docketed — 


in a different manner, and removed them from the other two series, so 
that tke reader could, at a glance, detect to which class each passage of 
Genesis was presumed to belong. Dr. Astruc makes the candid and 
Somewhat amusing avowal that the labour of classification was by no 


means as difficult as at first sight might appear. One thing is cer-— 


win the benefit accruing to Biblical learning could not be as great as 
the facility with which the anatomical operation had been performed. He 
d not attempt to subject the other books of Moses toa similar dissection, 

for he found that after the first chapters of Exodus, and especially from 


sixth chapter, the name of “ Adonai ” predominates, so that the sequel | 


Seemed to him to be an indication of a more thorough Jehovistic origin. 

This superficial analysis became, since the latter part of last century, 

© starting point to further speculations of the same character. In Ger- 

many the analysis was taken up by Hichhorn, Tuch, De Wette, Hupfeld, 
and a host of less known critics. 

the give @ succinct view of the method adopted in the advocacy of 

dualistic theory, we extract the following table from De Wette’s 

reduction to the Scriptare Canon: 


-. is held to be superadded).—The Geneal 
extending to ‘Noah. ogy 


10 ~26—Pedigree of Abraham. 
XII. XI1V.—The travels of Abraham 


Divine Ineffable name should have been imputed to Eve. 


Biblical style: the inspired yenman was safely guided by aesthetioa 


 JEHOVISTIC PORTIONS, 

| IL. 8 to IIT, 24.—The Creation of man (here) 
notice is taken of the combination O'FAIN 

‘IV.—History of the children of Adam, 
‘Che ancient heroes, 

VI. 18; VIL. 1—5—Noah entering the ark, 

VIL. 6~—10—On the Deluge, 

VILL, 20—22—Sacrifice unto” 

‘| LX, 20—27—Curse of Canaan, 

X.—Genealogy of ancient nations. 


_ ELOHISTIC PORTIONS. 
Genesis i, to ii, 3.—The Creation, 
VI. i—82 (v.29 contains the name , and 


VI, 9—22.—On the Deluge. 


IX. 1—17,—The Coveaant with Noah, 


are mainly Jehovistic, but they are inter- 
mixed with Elohistic references (f. e. xii, 


Amongst the English critics of the Bible, Bishop Colenso has been 


| much too voluminous in this line of researches. He has extended his speen- 
lations to the Pentateuch, the Book of Joshua, and other portions ot Holy 


Writ. His zealin sifting the supposed “ Elohistic and Jehovistic docu 
ments” is far in excess of that displayed by his predecessors; and his | 
misconceptions keep pace with his zeal. His studies of the Hebrew text — 
appear to have been commenced too late for practical use, and at a time — 


when his narrow views of the duties of a Bible critic were already 
strangely formed. In his very mechanical treatment of the Scripture 


text, he makes gigantic efforts to arrive at sound critical results by means > 
of futile arithmetical averages ; and he honestly believes that he has done 
a service to the critical knowledge of the Bible by his process of counting 
the recarrences of "°, B°FTDN, and other terms of Holy Writ. - 

No one who has considered the purport of the Scriptures could ignore 


| the fact that the characteristic word of the entire canon—the word, in- 


deed, on which the religion of Israel hinges—is the Inefable Namo of the 
Almighty ; and, without having recourse to artificial theories, we will point 
out the instances in which the use of the one or the other of the Sacred 
names was determined by obvious rules. Yet Colenso, joining the 
chorus of other modern critics, seriously maintains that the word " is 
out of place in passages which precede the first divine revelation (£x. iii.) 
In addition, Colenso tacitly assumes that the Pentateuch, in its narrative 
part, professes to reproduce, like the report of a short-hand writer, the 
identical word of the historical personages. Referring to Genesis iv, 1, 
and unconsciously confuting his own gratuitous assumptions, he 
holds it to be utterly inconsistent that the knowledge of the 
In his 
criticisms he puts great stress on tle supposed anachronism of the con- 
cluding part of the 4th chapter of Genesis, where he finds that in the days 
of Enos men began to call on the name of %. Amongst various investi- 
gations of a similar critical depth, there is one in which the Bishop finds 


it ineomprehensible that Balaam should in his addresses be made to 


mention the name of °° twelve times; whereas the mention of “ Elohim” 
is only eleven times attributed to the same heathen prophet. Researches — 
of such a nature form companion pieces to the question asked by a 
juvenile reader of the Anglican version of Genesis: “How was it that 
Adam and Eve spoke such capital English when they lived in ‘the garden © 
of Eden ?” 

In an essay conspicuous for uncritical helplessness, and entitled 
“ Critical Analysis of Genesis,” Bishop Colenso, intluenced by former ana- 


~ lysers, takes a census of the words employed in the so-called “ Elohistic | 


and Jehovistic” passages of Genesis. Uncertain which of the words will _ 
afford good evidence of its own Elohistic antiquity, or of its connection. 

with the literature bearing on “ Adonai,” he produces very singular 
glosses. One instance, chosen at random, may be cited for all. In pages 
71 and 72 he collects.the words which are to prove that Genesis ch. xviii. 
1-33, except verses 18 and.19, are written by the “Jehovist.” Bishop 
Colenso, perhaps misled by an insufficient explanation of Gesenius sub 


voce 232, believes that and .are interchangeable terms, and 


concur in the signification of “in the midst.” He finds that 2p3 is used — 
in verses 12 and 24 of chapter xvill., whereas the * Elohist” only makes — 
use of the word TN. (in Genesis i. 6; xix. 29; xxiii. 6, 9, 10), 27p3 
defines the situation of an object. It denotes “ within,” “in the interior,” 
&c. The less definite word wns draws attention to the surrounding 
objects amongst which a thiny is to be found. It means “ sag, aot or 
“in the midst.” The Biblical narrator (misnamed “ Klohist” by Colenso) 
could not employ 27p3 instead of 713 without betraying such a want 
of familiarity with the Hebrew idiom, as is conspicuous in many critical - 
statements of Colenso. When 3p28 is the right word in the right — 
place, the so-called “ Elohist” would not shrink from using it. See, for — 
example, Psalm Ixxxii. l. 
The assertors of the “ Hlohistic and Jehovistic theory,” anxious to 
remodel the doctrines of their faith, and first of all to detach such doc- 
trines from the supremacy of the Hebrew Scripture canon, adopt abortive 
measures for the accomplishment of their object. They cannot get beyond 


the fixed notion that the early interchanges between “ Elohim” and 
- Adonai” are signs of accidental or intentional conglomerations of texts. - 


They leave no room for the following higher and very obvious considera- 
tion, which ought to have been suggested by the undeniable promt of the 


id 


princi~ 
ples in the appropriatencss with which he expressed his uleas ; and the same 


principles guided him in the selection of the one or the other of the divine 


It will be shown in the next article that the autbors of the sacred — 
text weighed their words in the even and sensitive balance of the He- 
brew idiom, and thereby secured a willing as well as an enduring accept- 
ance for the revealed truths of religion. A, Lowy, 


Merrorouitan Hosrirat, Crry—The aggregate number of patients 
relioved during the week ending Feb. 12th was—medical 856; surgical, 604; — 
» total, 1460; of which 540 were new cases, and 328 were Jews | 
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The “ Jewish Chronicle” ”* con bi obtained early on the morning of publication at 


Messrs, W. H. Surra and Sons, Strand; 

W. H. Everert, 34, Bouwverie-street, Fleet-strect, B.C. ; and 

The Publishing Office, 11, Castle-street, Bevis Marks, E. 0. 

This arrangement will enable the trade to supply customers mm all parts 


of the metropolis readily. 
Mr. FB. Green, 58, Cirencester-street, Paddington, W., is the authorised 


distributor of the Jewish Uhronicle atic the conta and Maida Hill districts. 


Ww I ii R 0 N IC LE Established 1841), 


ar weekly Journal devoted to the Interests of Judaism and the Jewish — | 


| at Home and Abroad, 
Orrick; 11, CASTLE-STREET, BEVIS MARKS, E.C 
‘PUBLISHED KARLY EVERY FRIDAY MORNING. 
PRICE. TWOPENCE. 
ANNUAL SUBBCRIPTION—Within hand-delivery district, 8s. 8d. 
Beyond hand-delivery, 13s. 
‘The “ Jewish Chronicle,” as a very widely-read an ‘long- established organ, is an ex- 


oellent medium for advertisements. 


In accordance with the precedent of other journals, the number of pages in the 
“Jewish Chronicle” will vary according to the requiremeiits of each week. 


- BANK EXCHANGE AND BULLION OFFICES. 
| L. BENAS AND SON, 
| 5, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, 
pon, EC, LIVERPOOL. 
TSSUE DRAFTS. Letters of Credit, and effect collections on all parts of the 
Continent, America, and the Colonies. 
Pay out Coupons of Foreign Governments and other Bonds, 
‘Undertake the Agency of Foreign, Country and € Yolonial Banks, and purchase and sell 
Stocks and Shares. Specie parcels will be remitted for at the most favourable rates. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


62, L, 


Day Day of Day of 
of |Hebrew civil | Portion. Haphtorah. 
week. | month. | month. : sei 
Friday { Adar 17 Feb. 18) Sabbath com. 50] 
Saturday 18 19) Sab. term. XUN [ Kings xviii. 
| | Ex. xxx. 11 to} 1 
| xxxv. 1. | 
Bunday 19 20 
Monday 20, 21 
Tuceday 21! 
Wednesd 22! 23) 
Thuraday| 93) 


Friday next, seater 25th, Sabbath commences at 50, 


MEMORABILIA OF MEETINGS FOR THE WEEK. 


— 


SUNDAY, Fes. 20. 
Public Examination, Jews’ Deaf and. Dumb Home, Weetsiinster Jews’ 
Free School, 2 p 
Free Lectures to J oriah Working men, Portuguese Schools, 8 p. m. 
Monpay, Fes, 21. 
Committee meeting, Jews’ Literary Club, 8 p.m, 
Wepnespay, Fep. 23. | 
Lecture, Jews’ College, Finsbury-square, 8 p.m. 
Annual Festival, North London or University College Hospital, Willis’s-rooms. 
Tuurspay, Fes, 24. 
"Triennial Ball, for Relieving the Aged Needy, Willis’s-rooms. 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 


METROPOLITAN SYNAGOGUES. 


Wes the leaders of three ancient congregations inour and of. 


a fourth congregation of more modern foundation, are actively engaged in 


the organisation of a synagogal alliance, which is intended to strengthen | 
our communal influence without impairing our communal independence, — 
their efforts can scarcely fail to fall short of the desired extent of utility if } 
congregations extraneous of the union be formed and maintained—congre-_ 
4 gations which do not contribute to those communal. burdens which the go- 
_ verning bodies of the ancient synagogues have accepted, and those 
_ eommunal duties which they have loyally fulfilled. It is likely that the 
_ aggregation of the four synagogues into an alliance will culminate in the 
formation of a nucleus, to which the outside “ schules” and “ hhebrath ” 


will tend and accrete, like the outlying shreds of nebulae in the famous 
theory of Nicnot,, Yet the formation of new nebulae almost daily will not 


advance the object. While certainly two of the city synagogues are—to 


say the least—far from being filled on Sabbaths, little synagogues are 


opened, rooms rented for Minyan purposes: and Hhebrath organised for 
objects of Divine Service, | 


Congregations are thus established, which in no wise add their quota 


to those general charges which the community has elected to accept as— 


duties—duties which the richer members of the community years ago 
insiste i on fulfilling, and which their descendants also have scrupulously 
and zealously fulfilled. We are anxious to view the matter under a temperate 


apes and ina oe hight, We are anxious to regard it apart from 


ancient associations ; - we are certain we regard it apart from personal congj- 


| derations. A great question is at issue, and it behoves us to examine it jn 
all its bearings. We know that distance of residence from a place of wor. 
| ship is animportant element: particularly in London, i in which some of the 
| thoroughfares appear to be especially contrived and combined to bring the _ 
| wayfarer from one part of the town to another by the most circuitous route © 

and in the most extravagantly unpleasant manner possible, But, then, ag 
one of our preachers observed in a recent sermon, we cannot all expect to _ 


step out of our drawing-rooms into our synagogue. Still the question of dis- 
tance is not to be disregarded, nor lightly regarded. ‘Jur arrangements do 


not permit us, after the manner of our Christian fellow-countrymen, to ride © 
to our places of worship on Sabbaths and festivals. We can only walk; 
and to walk in what. Lord Patmerston called the severity of an Faglish 
summer, as well as in what we have just now reason to call the severity of an 
| English winter, is not an easy, sometimes scarcely a possible, experiment, 
Hence synagogues should be placed within a comfortable walking distance 
for man and wife and synagogue-going children—that is to say, considering — 
the distance in each direction, going and returning—half such distance should 


serve as a radius of a circle, in the cehtre of which the synagogue should be 


| placed. To accumulate a number of small synagogues within a short distance 


of each other does not seem necessary, unless it were impossible to build one 


synagogue large enough to accommodate all would-be worshippers. Yet this 
has heen done in the East City, and the Far East of London. Wo scarcely — 


know, for instance, how many distinct assemblies of worshippers there are. 
in the districts bordering the Whitechapel and Mile-End Roads; but we 
imagine there are several. Again, though neither the New nor the Hambro’ 
Synagogue is filled with worshippers, there are synagogues in New Breall 
Street, Hutchison Avenue, and Parliament Court. 


I?f the question of distance be satisfied within reasonable requirements, 
it seems that it is greatly to be regretted that cliques and small conclaves 
should establish little worship-rooms when the great worship-rooms remain 


| untenanted. The establishment of small synagogues is a peculiar feature 
| of the German Jewish community. It is not known to the Portuguese 


community, who are all, and always have been, content to worship in the 
main synagogue or its branches. But, unfortunately, small ambitions of 
wardenship, or small personal dissensions, have occasioned the establishment 


of little places of worship, which unquestionably, and in every respect, inter-_ 


fere with the larger places of worship ; and not only with these, but also 
with the communal interests. There are numbers of our London coreli- 


| gionists in moderately good pecuniary positions who could contribute to the 


general communal expenses, and who do indeed contribute generously to 
their own little synagogues and to small benevolent societies. Among the 


upper and educated middle classes, the ambition to be Parnas, which in itself 


is a great and laudable ambition, does not exist to a like extent as among 
the lower-middle classes. Nor dices there exist among them the same procli- 


-_yity to congregational pugnacity. The omission to present a mitzvah, or some 
_ similar inattention, does not provoke the immediate secession of a seatholder. 
But, unfortunately, this feeling does not prevail in classes, highly respect- 
able in themselves, but which seem to forget that true Judaism embraces as 
cardinal virtues—forbearance and fraternity. 


We appeal to our brethren for the sake of the community. seeped ; 


lie heavily on the ancient, or, as they are usually called, the parent syna- 


gugues ; these expenses should be borne by the entire community ; and they 
| would be easily borne, if a greater desire for unity and action were manifested 
on all sides. Let us all sink private differences and personal animosities, 
_| arising often, as they do, from unintentional slights. Let us join in promoting — 
communal—public—Jewish interests, If instead of the numerous little syna- — 
gogues, Hhebrath, and places of worship which cluster in a circle of which 
| Whitechapel Church or Mile End Gate is the centre, a synagogue were esta- 
blished in East Londonin alliance with the United Synagogue, we believe that 
while sufficient independence of local government would be secured, a better _ 
service would result, the attendance would be intrinsically greater (even — 
beyond the result of the accretion of the minor congregations), and the wor- — 
_ shippers would have the satisfaction of knowing that they constituted mem-_ 
bers of a great and important community, and fulfilled, to the best of their 


abilities, duties devolving on all Jews who have the will and power to doa | 
| for Judaism. | 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 


: mast t be admitted by candid that the Church of England 


fests a remarkable energy in the interests of its communicants and adhe- 


_rents, and even in the general interests of religion, which might be imitated — 


with advantage by the great body of English Jews. The readers of the report 


of the recent sitting of Convocation must have noticed that a new Autho- 


rised Version of the Scriptures is contemplated. The Bishop of St. Daviv’s 
pronounced authoritatively on this point. We feel convinced that with 


the usual earnestness and activity of the Christian clergy, this idea, so 8002 — 
| as its shall have been will be put. into 
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execution. Unhappily, Christian scholars, though often better Hebraists | 
than Jewish scholars, have not the same facilities for such a translation as 
are possessed by the latter. We question whether many Christian literati ; 
and students of Hermeneutics are aware of the vast stores of commentaries 
‘on the Scriptures at the disposal of Jewish schoolmen. The Bible, read 
without the lights of traditienal and rabbinical interpretation and commen - 
se iddahle difficulty of judging the effects of history without a tradi- 
tional explanation of it. ‘Lhe antiquity of the Hebrew language; the 
solemnity of the subjects of the Bible; the difficulties inherent on the con- 
sideration of events, carried to us through the dark tunnel of ages ; alike 


contribute to render obvious the necessity of reliance upon commentaries — 


and interpretations which especially belong to the domain of Jewish archeo-— 
logy and Jewish literature, but which an improved Jewish spirit would throw 
open to the world for a blessing and an advantage to humanity, and for the 
glory of the mission which Jews have to fulfil. We are always, as our 
readers must admit, anxious to give precedence and prominence to our 
coreligionists. We dislike to censure or to cavil; we always forbear from 
scolding. But we cannot avoid saying deliberately, that it would be a shame 
to the Jews of England if a new Authorised Version of the Bible were 
produced by other than Jewish hands and Jewish minds, or under other than 

The Jews of England embrace in their’ number many erudite and 
accomplished scholars—men versed no less in the classical literature 
of the modern schools than in the Hebrew literature of ancient and 
medieval eras. Even a combination of scholarship—Hebrew and Talmu- 
dical, classical, philological, scientific, and Anglo-literary—might produce 
work worthy of the object, worthy of the age, worthy of the race; worthy, 


let us add, of the great country in which it would be produced. To be— 


frank, we Jews owe something to this England of ours. The portals of 
literary and scholastic enquiry and study have been thrown open to us 
broadly—even if full academical distinctions have not yet been granted to 
us. We are admitted de plain pied in the bright arena of literary encounter, 
in which men seek no honours save those which shine like intangible stars 
inthe sky of reputation; save the hope of the appreciation of posterity. The 
firmament of genius knows no sectarian shadow or mistiness. Now, in 


return for the frank admission of our brightest constellations to an atmosphere | 


which is more generous than any other—social, commercial, or political—let 
us offer to English literature a contribution which will be unsurpassed in ma- 
terial, moral, intellectual, and spiritual utility, importance, and advantage. 

Let the educated Jewish literati of England offer.a translation of the 


Bible to their Christian brethren—a Bible translated boldly and bravely from | circulate this address amongst the “ House of Israel,” in the earnest hope — 


theoriginal language, still cherished and fostered almost as a living language 
in the warm breast of our faith and our religious observances, 


less majestic dialects ; not a revised edition of a translation translated from 
the translation of a translation ; not a revised edition of a work written in 
the obsolete, ungainly, and half-formed English of the Tupor period —defaced 


with the passions of fanaticism and distorted by the writhings of revolution. .| Joseph Gate ;’ but as the main facts have already been before the public 


~ Why should not our Association for the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge 
—if it would be a living entity and a solemn serious fact, as it means to be, 
and as it strives to be—undertake such a work? Or if this be not in its 
province, why should not the new Jewish Literary Society, if it desire to attain 


a standing as a literary society, set about this grave and momentous task? 


One scholar cannot accomplish it, nor two scholars, nor three scholars. No 


_ one man, however erudite in Hebrew, however versed in Talmudism, how-— 


ever polished an English scholar, however accomplished a philologist, 


however skilful a natural philosopher, is equal to the task. We know of 
no one man in the vast range of our personal experiences who combines in 


himself all the powers represented by these terms. But it was once wisely 
said, “In the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom.” Assuredly there 
are means at easy disposal for selecting a few scholars, each of whom 
has claim to one or more of the titles which we have above enumerated. 
Let these combine. Let these, by the union of the aptitude, ability, 


_ Accomplishments, and acquirements of each, produce a work which shall | 
_ be worthy of its aim; worthy of the high literary reputation and the 


theological enlightenment of this great British Empire, our native land ; 
worthy of the erudite scholarship, the august traditions, and the wealthy 
literature of our forefathers ; worthy—we say this with all reverence—of the 


— Inmortal mission which it is our duty to fulfil, and the immortal faith 


which we have the glory to profess. 


~ Boarp oF Deputies AND THE Factory Acts.—We understand that a 


memorial has been presented to the Home Secretary, praying for the | 


val grievances which the Factory Acts impose upon our Co- 
““gionists employed in workshops and factories. ee 

‘ Canapa,—Mr, Joseph Pyke, of New Bond-street, has been entrusted 
'y the government of Canada, with orders for the manufacture of medals 
‘warded by the government of the dominion to Captain Colfleet, Captain 


Temoval of the 


°rrigon, and Mr. Abel Colfleet, for saving human life at sea, 


cannot be rendered with precision or fidelity. We all know the | 


Not a new. 
version, filtered through the percolated: media of renderings into baser and — 


| conducted, and a great portion of the merit of its success is due to Mr. 


the 3rd inst., Monsieur Crémieux in the chair, The meeting was most 


| money is properly distributed. 


| occasion of his visit to the Holy City. Mr. Hausdorf went out to meet 


‘promotion. 


which had been extensively circulated, namely, that the contributions — 


upon 


_ TESTIMONIAL TO MR. KEELING. 


_ The committee of the Westminster Jews’ Free School have resolved - 
on raising a fund to present a testimonial to Mr. Henry L. Keeling, in 
appreciation of his valuable services to the institution. We cordially com-— 
mend this proposal. Mr Keeling is a most energetic and useful friend of _ 
education, and his exertions should be recognized by all interested in its 

. His labours for the Westminster Free School have been ardu- 
ous, untiring, and zealous, for a long series of years. The school is well — 


Keeling. May we, without presumption, suggest that the foundation of a 
scholarship would be an appropriate and sensible form of recognizing Mr, 


THE UNIVERSAL ISRAELITISH ALLIANCE. 


— 


A general meeting of the Universal Israclitish. Alliance was. held on 


_ The Secretary, Monsieur Leven, read the annual report, which was 
extremely well worded, and the portion of it which referred to the Jews of 
Western Russia appeared to excite great attention, 
_ After a financial statement from the Treasurer, M, Crémieux addressed 
the assembly in an eloquent and impassioned speech, and he was followed 
by the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Isidor, whose address was admirably impressive. 
M. Albert Cohn also spoke ina highly effective manner, and his speech 


acquired additional interest from his reference to his recent visit to Poland 
and the Kast. | | | | 


JERUSALEM. 

We have received a communication, dated 19th Shebat, in the Hebrew 
language, signed by the ecclesiastical authorities, Sephardim and Ashkena- 
sim, of the four holy cities —Jerusalem, Sephat, Hebron and Tiberias—. 
requesting us to contradict authoritatively certain malicious statements — 


periodically forwarded for distribution among the truly necessitous had not 
been properly administered. Ayainst this false accusation they most indig - 
nantly protest, and solemnly declare that all the money received is most equally 
and fairly awarded to all who are entitled to it. That this is truly and 
actually the case, can be attested by M. Albert Cohn, who was in the Holy 
City on the occasion of the visit of His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
The firm of Lehren, of Amsterdam, who for upwards of sixty years have 
forwarded contributions to the Holy Land, can likewise confirm that the 


The communication concludes with an earnest request entreating us to 


that they will not withhold their hand from their needy brethren inhabit- 
ing the Holy Land. | | | 

We have received additional particulars from the committee appointed 
to carry out the erection of almshouses in Jerusalem, relative to the great 
public ceremonial which recently took place in the Holy City on the occasion 
of the visit of the Emperor of Austria, and the laying of the foundation 
stone of a tower of the building, to be henceforward called the ‘ Francis 


some few weeks back, we feel induced to omit it. The committee, however, - 
appeals for further support to carry out the benevolent designs enjoined 


From a recent number of the Hebrew Leader we perceive that | 
Mr. Selig Hausdorf, the founder of the Pilgrim Houses in Jerusalem, - 
in concert with other German Jews residing in that city, prepared a 
very cordial reception to the future ruler of Prussia at Jerusalem, on the 


the Prince at the head of his German countrymen, bearing the North — 
German and Prussian banners. The Prince Royal was highly delighted, 
and asked Mr. Hausdorf to what nationality he belonged, and having been 
told that he was a German, he granted the deputation an audience that 
very same evening. The Prince conversed very cordially and affably with 
all present for twenty minutes, and said that his brief sojourn there of 48 
hours did not allow him to visit all sites memorable in Jewish history. The 
Prince then accepted Hebrew poems which had been composed to welcome 
him, and a German prayer which he took with him to show his father. ; 
On the following evening, Mr. Hausdorf organized a serenade anda 
fine procession with torches, in order to surprise the Prince, who, tired by 
the occupations of the day, had already gone to rest. The Court Marshal 
invited Mr. Hausdorf to enter, and told him that he regretted that the 
Prince had retired for the night, but in the name of the Prince thanked 
him for his polite attention, and presented him at the same time with acasket _ 
of olive wood of beautiful workmanship, as a keepsake. On the following 
morning the Prince sent a present to the singers who had participated in 
this serenade. | 


‘Mrs. Guapstowe’s Recertion.—Among the distinguished company 
resent at Mrs Gladstone’s assembly, on Wednesday night, were the fol- 
owing ladies and gentlemen:—Mr. G. Jessel, M.P., and Mrs. Jessel, 
Mr. Serjeant Simon, M.P., and Mrs. and Miss Simon, Mr. Alfred de 

Rothschild, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, aad Mr. Edward Levy. — , 


War Orrice.—Baron F. J. A. de Rothschild has received a cornet’s 


commission in the West Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry, Yes — | 
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STEPNEY JEWISH SCHOOLS. 


On Sunday, the Patrons of the Stepney Jewish Schools, the Rev, Dr, - 


Adler, Chief Rabbi, and the Rev, Dr. Artom, Ecclesiastical Chief, accom- 


examining the pupils. The visit was intentionally of. a private, and indeed 


business character, and was merely directed to ascertain the educational status — 


of the schools: it was not a “show” inspection, Although no publicity was 


given to it, and notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, a number of 


ladies and gentlemen were present, including nearly all the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee. This attendance testified a hearty interest in these popular schools, 
as well as great respect for the spiritual chiefs of our ancient congregations, 


Among those present was Mr. Bergtheil, ex-member of the Legislative — 


Council of Natal. | 
On the arrival of the reverend visitors, who were received in one of 


_ the particularly inconvenient class-rooms of this schoul-house, the boys sang 
with great precision andsweetuess The Chief Rabbi then sub- 


jected the pupils to a searching examination in Hebrew, religion, and Biblical 


history, which lasted some time; and after the 29th Psalm had been sung, — 
- to the beautiful melody composed by Dr. Artom, the Honorary Secretary | 
briefly examined the boys in secular subjects. The visitors then proceeded — 


to the Girls’ School-room, when a careful examination was conducted by 


the Chief Rabbi.in sacred subjects, and a few secular questions were 


put by the Secretary. The boys having been arranged in this room, the 
assemblage was addressed by ; 

The Cnier Rass, who expressed his complete satisfaction with the 
result of his examination, the progress and attention of the pupils, and the 
labours of their excellent teachers, and of the committee. He was de- 
lighted that the question of education was seriously occupying the attention 
of the country, and he hoped that education might be rendered compulsory. 
He had always been an advocate, since his arrival in this country, of com- 
pulsory education. 
things for the national benefit. ‘ Even by the census arrangements, ladies. 
were compelled to tell their age. Addressing the children, he said that 


although he, and his respected colleague, Dr. Artom, were perfectly satisfied — 
with the examination, he hoped the children themselves would not be satis- 


fied, but would continue to work hard and to be regular in their attendance ; 
and strive, by regularity, neatness, and attention, to continue to satisfy 


their teachers and the committee, who exerted themselves so arduously on - 


their behalf, 

The Rev. Dr. Axrom expressed the great pleasure that had been afforded 
to him by his visit to the school, and his gratification with the result of the 
examination. He felt that theschools were working well, and complimented 
those responsible for their management. He was an ardent advocate of 
educati n; but he earnestly hoped that the result of the present national 
discussion of the subject would not eventuate in asystem of education separa- 
ted from religion. He warned his brethren that instruction, to be of avail, 
must be religions. For the safety of Judaism, religion and education must 


be combined. 


A. portion of the So5 was then beautifully sung by the pupils, led by 
Mr. Valentine, and afterwards | | 


Mr. Bensamix L. Conen moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Adler, Dr. — 


Artom, and Mrs. Adler for their attendance. He urged the pupils to be 
more regular and punctual in attendance and expressed his regret that— 
considering all the exertions of the Committée ~- there was not a greater 


number preserit that day, There was no excuse for irregularity of attendance. 
In the name of the Committee he heartily thanked the reverend gentlemen 


and Mrs. Adler for their presence ; especially considering the inclemency of 


the weather, which, though it might not affect the robust constitutions of the — 


Chief Rabbi and Ecclesiastical. Chief, was certainly not inviting to a lady, 


He implored Dr. Adler and Dr. Artom, who were held in such deserved 
respect and affectionate regard by their respective flocks, to promote the cause 


of the schools, for a few words from them in their favour would be of great 


advantage and effect ; and he rerpectfully hoped that those words would be | 
-. spoken, when an opportunity offered. The presence of the patrons greatly en- 


couraged them all, He reverted tothe question of education and stated that 


he had been for some time engaged with the excellent Chairman of the schools, — 


Mr. M. Adler, and some other gentlemen, in the not very agreeable task of 
raising contributions for the erection of anew school ; and he had been espe- 


cially grieved at the reception he had met with from adistinguished member of. 


the community, who objected to denominational schools, considering them to 


_ be opposed to the spirit of the age. He hoped that none around him concurred 


with that sentiment. As Jews they must maintain denominational schools, 
Through many struggles, through ages of hardship and temptation, their 


forefathers had maintained their glorious faith steadfastly, and he implored — 
them not to abandon or imperil it in the days of comparative prosperity. 
He hoped tha’ those present would labour for the interests of the schools. 
_ Education should be heartily promoted ; but—certainly for Jews—it must 
be religious education. 


We must s 
believed our views would be successful. 
object. 

Mr. Isaac A. Joserm seconded the vote, and expressed the delight of 


out distinctly on this point, and he 
Our Judaism must be our aim and 


. the Committee at the support of the two reverend gentlemen, for whom 


sincere respect and warm attachment were entertained by all classes of 
the community, Their presence was an encouragement to all who laboured 
for the cause of the schvol. eS 

The resolution was carried by volleys of cheering from the pupils, who 


indulged in additional cheers for the Committee and the teachers, 


The reverend patrons, as also Mrs. Adler and the visitors, expressed 


— isfaction with the result of the examination. The courteous bear] 


| 


Persons were already compelled by law to do many — 


_ panied by Mrs. Adler, honoured the schools with a visit for the purpose of | | 


| 


JEWS’ LITERARY CLUB. 


On Sunday last the first of the series of lectures to be given at the 
Jews’ College, under the auspices of the Jews’ Literary Club, was delivered 


Frsrvary 18, 1870. 
ing of the children deserves special commendation; and very great credit js 
due to the teachers, Mr. E. H. Valentine, Mr. Lelyveld, Miss Cohen, and 

Miss Ahrenfeld for their untiring and successfu! exertions. Floreat Schola! — 


by the learned principal of the College, Dr. Friedlander. Notwithstanding — 
the very severe state of the weather, some forty persons courageously ven- 


tured to Finsbury-square, thence to be guided “on an Excursion to the 
Moon.” 


” The lecturer, in introducing his subject, entered fuliy into © 
the various influences of the moon on our terrestrial globe, and then — 
invited the audience to accompany him ina ballooning expedition. He said 


that it was necessary to carry in their provision bags a considerable stock of — 

imagination, for which they would have frequent use. A steady ascent wag 
made, the various currents of air and their influence on the balloon and its © 
occupants were noted; and at the first halt—some thousand miles distant— 


the learned guide advised the first draught on the stock of their imagination, 


by suggesting that a veil should bethrown off andthe earth’s shape and sur- __ 
face thoroughly surveyed; then the powers of light and attraction were ably — 


commented on, and with electric speed they were enabled to reach the sur- 
face of themoon. The remarks of the learned doctor went to negative the 
idea of the great luminary being an inhabited body. From illustrations 
given it was pointed out as impossible that animal or vegetable life could 
exist in any form in the moon; the only point that could be traced as 
positive was the presence of immense mountains and deep valleys. The 
lecturer said that the travellers arriving at the moon were disappointed; 
no one came to take them home, no one was -anxious to give them an ex- 
ample of the country. They soon ‘discovered the cause; the people were 


quite different ; without air and water, they could neither speak nor breathe; 


they could neither see nor hear, at least in one sense; they have no taste, no 
smell, and therefore require no head, no chest and no stomach. Being con- 
scious that they were not able to work a fortnight without rest, much less to 
sleep a fortnight without work, they at once made up their mind to return 
home; and they all came home, in spite of the stormy weather, safe and 
happy, without any accident, to the great pleasure and satisfaction of their 
frientts and relations. On the whole, the subject was admirably 
treated, and the lucid, interesting and lively method in which an amount of 
valuable knowledge was imparted to the voyagers, must leave a distinct 
recollection of the various phenomena seen during their excursion. 


On the proposition of Mr. P. J. Rozenbaum, (who, owing to the un- 
avoidable absence of the President, Dr. Levison, occupied the chair, ) a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the learned lecturer. | 


THE PRESS, 


— 


We regret to notice two deaths that have occurred in the journalistic pro- 
fession. The first is that of the well known Mr. George Hogarth, father- 
in-law of Charles Dickens, and for many years musical critic of the Daily 
News. Mr. Hogarth was interested with Mr. Dickens in the establishment 
of the Daily News, Prior to that time he was on the staff of the Morning 


Chronicle, and he was long connected with tke. Illustrated London News. 


Mr. Hogarth wrote and edited. several works of authority, and was remark- 
able for the very kindly tendency of his criticism—an amiable quality, but 
one which evidently did not interfere in the least with his high professional 
reputation. The Jewish Chronicle has sometimes been censured for the 


gentleness of its criticisms and its tendency to optimism. These proclivi- — 


ties seem not to have displeased the readers of a great and successful London 
daily journal, 


- Another death is announced in the journalistic world—that of Mr. 
Pagan, who was editor and part proprietor of the Glasgow Herald. He — 


wrote a history of Glasgow, and was for many years associated with the 

The Bradford Review has terminated its existence after a career of 


The half-yearly meeting of the Newspaper Press Fund has been held. 


is £374, and the total receipts from all sources £1152. 


Tax New Govaawwant Sir David | 


_ Salomons, M.P., was one of the financial authorities especially summoned, 


with the approval of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by the Bank of 


England authorities, for the consideration of Mr. Lowe’s new scheme for 


the modification of Bank stocks, and the formation of new guaranteed 


securities. 


Tae Late Berner Jacoss.—A Committee has been formed at Hull 


to raise a fund for placing a marble bust of the late Mr. Bethel Jacobs in 
the Museum of the Literary and Philosophical Institute of that borough. 
Mr. 8. Mosely is actively promoting this well-deserved tribute to the 
memory of a good, useful and able man—a man whose great services to the 
causes of public instruction and benevolence should not be forgotten, and 
the fruits of whose exertions are more enduring than marble—more admir- 
able than the highest efforts of art. We must express our pleasure that 
member of our community should have endeared himself so greatly to those 


publicly. 


| 


amongst whom he lived, as to justify this desire to honour his memory | 


| The report shows a grant for the whole year of £147. Theordinary income __ 
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_ views of the petitioners. 


Feervary 18, 1870. 


; UNIVERSITY TESTS. 


— 


“The Speech from the Throne announces that. Her Majesty’s Ministers 


have at last undertaken the settlement of the vexed question of University — 
Tests, The time appears opportune for a retrospective glance at the history | 


of the movement which has brought matters to this point. 


The policy of imposing religious restrictions on offices and emoluments 
. of no very ancient date in England ; though this is due, not to the libe- 


- yalism, but to the intolerance of the men of old. While Rome was the 


religious capital of Europe, few in any country, except the Jews, ventured 
to dissent from the established church of the land, and those few did so at 
the peril of their lives. Even before the passing of the infamous statute De 
Haeretico Comburendo, a suspected heretic was always a mark for the 


bigotry of his neighbours, who knew well that evil done to him would not 


~ he too striculy inquired into, whether by the spiritual or by the temporal : 


mag istrate 


"The Reformed Church of. England long cherished these traditions of 


‘ntolerance 3 and it was not till the days of the Stuarts that declared Non- 
conformists became bold enough to come forward in political matters. Indeed, 


s¢ was long before any “chard and fast” line was drawn between Churchmen 


and Dissenters ; for the object of the long-continued religious disputes was 
to decide which party should possess and rule the Church. But after the 


restoration of Charles [I., this question was finally set at rest by the Act | 


of Uniformity, by which a declaration of conformity to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, as'it was then by law established, was exacted from the 
occapants of all ecclesiastical offices, in which were included fellowships of 
colleges, professorships, and tutorships at Oxford and Cambridge. Such 
was the origin of the actually existing tests. We see that they date from 
that time of reaction when the Church and tlie nation were governed by a 
semi-popish, semi-infidel king, who “enjoyed his own again,” and a great 
deal more besides. | 

The subscriptions required on matriculation at Oxford, and on taking 


the bachelor’s degree at Cambridge, probably date from the same period. 


From the Restoration until the Revolution, Nonconformists were subjected 
to persecutions like those under which the Puritans had suffered before the 
glorious reign of Cromwell. Toleration they obtained from William [IL. ; 
more they do not seem to have expected for many years longer. In 1772,* 
a petition (known as the Feather’s Tavern Petition), in favour of relaxing 


the terms of subscription at the Universities, was presented to the House | 


of Commons, which rejected its prayer by 217 votes against 71. It was 
signed by about 250 graduates. Apparently, Parliamentary legislation was 
not needed to carry out the desired object ; for the University of Cambridge 
shortly afterwards altered her statutes so as, in some measure, to meet the 


Then for many years the question slept. The French Revolution and 
the great wars kept back the wave of progress in England, The answer to 
any proposed reform was 3734 Mpr; ‘‘ None of your French fashions for 
us!” But France became constitutional, and England revolutionary ; and 
the era of the Reform Bill again saw our country advancing and encouraging 
others forward, instead of retrograding and keeping others back. © 


In 1834 a petition from 63 members of the University of Cambridge | 
was followed by Mr. G, Wood’s bill to abolish the Oxford subscription at 


matriculation, and the restriction of degrees to Churchmen. ‘This bill was 
passed by the Commons (on one occasion obtaining a majority of 185 to 44), 
but rejected by the Lords by 187 to 85. | 

_ In 1837 our coreligionist, Mr. (now Professor) Sylvester was second 
Wrangler at Cambridge. He must have entered the University at the end 
of 1833 or beginning of 1834; and it seems to us that the presence of a 


- talented undergraduate, who would be debarred from proceeding to a degree, 
had much effect in inducing the 63 members of the senate to draw up their — 


In the year after the Lords had rejected Mr. Wood’s Bill, they treated 


. ina similar way Lord Radnor’s motion to abolish subscription at matricula- 


tion, although the change had been recommended by the Heads of Houses 
at Oxford, | | 

The year 1843 saw the rejection of Mr. Christie’s Bill, founded on a 
Petition from Mr. Heywood, proposing to abolish certain oaths and sub- 


‘eriptions, and to extend education to persons not members of the Church 
of England, | | | 


And now, for a time, our record of constant defeats is interrupted by 


an important triumph. If the Universities had needed reform in religious 
matters alone, they would probably have remained unreformed to this day. 


ut it had become evident to all but the most obstinate acatemical conser- 


vatives that the old statutes were in every way unfitted for the actual posi- 
ton of affairs, Accordingly, Mr. Heywood’s motion for a Royal Commis- 
‘ton to inquire into the state of the Universities and Colleges, was accepted 
by Lord John Russell’s Government, and carried in the House of Commons 
alter six nights’ debate, by 160 to 138. This was in the year 1850. On 
the Report of the Commission, two Acts. were passed, which we need only 
‘onsider 80 far as they affect religious restrictions. The Oxford Act (1854) 
tholished tests on matriculation and the degree of Bachelor; while the 
Vambridge Act (1856) threw open all degrees, except in divinity, and all 
‘tdowments tenable by undergraduates ; but exacted thatthe higher degrees 


%Ud confer no University privileges on Nonconiormists, an arrangement 


“wn as the “ Cambridge compromise.” ence 
In 1860 a Dissenter was Senior Wrangler at Cambridge. Again, in 
861, the same circumstance recurred. A new impulse was thus given to 
* movement in favour of abolishing the remaining religious tests. From 


blet For our chronology from 1772 to 1868, we are much indebted to a pam- 
. Sir George Young, published in the latter year by Macmillan. | 


| thought proper with regard to fellowships. 


— 


efficiency and at reduced cost. 


nent shape.” 


this time the question has been coming more and more to the front, and the 
party which desires to throw open the offices and emoluments of the. Uni- 
versities has been growing stronger year by year. Petitions have con- 
tinually been sent in from members of the Universities who are not them. 
poles aggrieved by the present system, but see its injustice as applied to 
others. | | 

In 1868, 203 present and past officers and fellows of Oxford, and 227 
of Cambridge, prayed Parliament for the abolition of tests; a supplemental 
petition from new fellows was presented in 1869; and in the present year — 


another great petition has. been sent from Cambridge. 


Mr. Bouverie (a worthy inheritor of the liberal opinions of Lord | 


Radnor) and Mr, Fawcett, in successive years, brought in Bills proposing 


the abolition of College tests; while the Bills of Mr. Dodson, Mr. Goschen 
and Mr. (now Sir John) Coleridge were directed against the restrictions at- — 
tached to University official degrees; but most of these attempts, in spite of 
the approval of the House of Commons, were defeated there by delay. Only 
once did Mr. Coleridge’s proposal reach the Lords, who summarily rejected 
it. The two Bills were amalgamated in 1868, when Mr. Coleridge took 


charge of the combined measure. In this form it proposed to abolish tho 


University tests compulsorily ; but to leave the Colleges free to act as they 
Again the tactics of delay — 

An event now occurred with which all our readers are acquainted; a 
Jew became Senior Wrangler in 1869, This has given the required sti- 


mulus to those easy-going Liberals who had already forgotten 1860 and. 
‘1861; has raised the hopes of those who despaired of moving the inert. 


mass of opposition; has drawn the attention of the Government to the 
question ; and converted the Premier from the views which he held a few 
years ago. The Peers rejected Sir J: Coleridge’s. compromise last year 
for the second time; they will never have the chance of rejecting a compro- 
mise again. We may expect that a complete and compulsory measure will. 
be submitted by the Government to Parliament in the present session, ‘The 
Commons will accept it; what will the Peers do? We leave this question 
unanswered, only reminding our readers that its solution depends greatly 
on the opinion of the country, and that every individual has some influence 
in forming that opinion, | Discrpunus, 


Jewish Emiaration.—The New York Times has the following para- 
graph, which was copied into the London Times of the 3rd inst. : ‘“ One of 
our Jewish contemporaries calls attention to the fact that alarge immigration 
of indigent Jews may shortly be looked for. It is known that several hun- 
hundred families are to be sent to New York from Western Russia, where 
toleration is no longer to be enjoyed. It is also stated that the. sub- 
committees on the Russo-Prussian frontiers will soon organise a general 
fund for the exportation of Jews to this country. Nearly all these immi- 
grants will be poor, but they will here find perfect freedom to do and think 
as they please. Owing to this very freedom, a large section of the Jews 
themselves begin to talk of modifying their ancient faita. It has survived 
18 centuries of persecution, but liberty is:acting upon it as a powerful sol- 
vent. Nothing is more curious in our history than the disintegration of 
mere creeds which we find perpetually going on around us. The Jews are 
likely to furnish the moststriking and instructive example of all; and it is 
to be hoped that some of them will contrive to give us aelear and thoughtful 
history of a movement which is aceomplishing what the Pharaohs tried to 


do anc failed.’—[ We need scarcely add that our American contemporary 


reckons without its host. Centuries of “freedom” will not disintegrate a 


creed which is divine, and must be immortal.—Ep. J. 


Royat Horricutrorat Society.—At the annual general meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, the report was read, it which it was stated 
that “a garden conveniently situated in pure air and with good soil would 
enable the council to carry out their horticultural operations with increased 
An obstacle which would have hampered them 
in carrying out this change, viz., the expense of establishing a new garden, © 
had been, as they believed, opportunely removed by a valuable bequest to. 


the society by their late fellow, Mr. Alfred Davis, which would enable the 
council to effect this improvement, and at the same time preserve the me-_ 


mory of the bequest, and of Mr. Davis’s interest in the society in a perma- 


-Rovumanta.—The Times contains a long article on the Consular service 


in the Austro-Hungarian empire, from which we extract the following 


| ty the Roman Congregation.” 


paragraph: | 

“With Roumania the negotiations are likewise going on, but. they are not 
so faradvanced. Withthe Jewish persecutions still fresh in every one’s memory, 
it requires more consideration to give up the rights of jurisdiction, which in many — 
cases would deprive the Consular agents of the power of interfering in behalf of 
their subjects. Still, if the relations with Roumania remain as good as they have 
been of late, some concessions may be made. The awkward thing is that affairs 
there again look very unsettled. 1t is not se much the change in the Ministry 


and the impatience of M. Cogalnicéano, as-a tolerably widespread dissatisfaction = 


which we hear of, and which is directed against the gem of the Prince himself, 
who, somehow or other, does not seem to get on with his people.” 


A New Reuicion.—A contributor of Mr. Punch, whose funny articles 
under the heading of ‘“‘Happy Thoughts” have no doubt long amused its 
readers, contains the following paragraph. ‘The writer proposes to become— 
“Perhaps a Heresiarch. New sect: Happy Thinkers, not Free- 
Thinkers. Be condemned by the Pope, be collated (or something, whatever 
it is), by the Archbishop of Canterbury, denounced by the Chief Imaum, held 


up to execration by Dr. Adler and the principal Rabbis, pronounced con- 


tumacious by the Alexandrine Patriarch, and be anathematised ax dangerous: 
by the Grand Lama of Thibet; and, finally, the Book placed on the Index 
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JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Fesrvary 18, 1870 


ROYAL ALFRED THEATRE. 


— 


Anew drama, i s prologue and three acts, written by Miss Emma Schiff, 
was successfully produced at the Royal Alfred Theatre, on Saturday last, 


under the title of “The Countess; or, a Sister's Love.” We con-— 
- gratulate the fair author on the well-merited reward of her perseverance, | 


which she obtained in the shape of the frequent plaudits of a numerous 
and highly respectable audience. The ‘ Countess” is a very creditable 
composition, especially as indicating a power of higher work hereafter. The 
- plot is sufficiently clear and fairly interesting. Some of the scenes are 
effective, and the dialogue is to the purpose, and frequently natural, 


In the prologue, we find the wife of Lieut. Armstrong, R.N., abandon-_ 


ing her home with her only child, a little girl, owing to the frantic jealousy 


of her husband, which, however, does not appear so utteriy unreasonable, | 


considering the clandestine promenades of the lady with another gentleman. 
In the first act we are introduced, after the lapse of sixteen theatrical years, 


to the somewhat repulsive domestic fireside of Bill Rowley, a dog fancier, 


with whom reside Nancy Rowley, his réal, and Lilly, his supposed, daughter. 
It is with the vicissitudes of the latter young lady, surnamed the Countess 
from the gentility of her appearance, thatwe have todo. Lilly, after having 
been maltreated by her father ata fair for refusing to dance on the tight 
' rope; after having been rescued, sheltered and made love to by a chivalrous 
captain and traced and claimed by the dog fancier ; after again escaping 
from the clutches of that rongh-spoken and still more rough-handed indi- 


vidual, is eventually led, by the interposition of that Providence which — 


watches over the fate of theatrical heroines, to the house of her sister, 
where, by a remarkable coincidence, lodges a female theatrical dresser. The 
_ kind-hearted Nancy, who is married toa member of the prize ring, produces 
then one of two packets bequesthed to her by her mother; the other having 
been forwarded to Captain, late Lieut. Armstrong, who rushes to claim his 
wife and daughter, discovered in the persons of the theatrical dresser and 
Lilly the Countess. A general reconciliation occurs, and another wedding 
is evidently contemplated as the curtain falls. There are, of course, various: 
incidents to which we have not space to allude, and there are numerous 


minor characters, such as the young pugilist, whose heart is as soft as his. 


fists are hard; the polite and villainous French teacher of rope dancing ; 
and a gentleman apparently connected with the musical profession, who 
somehow is generally seen in company with a young lady engaged to some- 
one else. The scene representing the fair is well put on the stage. | 
Miss Schiff was loudly called for at the termination of the piece, and 
was greatly cheered by the spectators on her responding to the call. We 
trust to meet that lady again in some production still more worthy of the. 
qualities with which she is evidently endowed. If we might venture to offer 
unsought advice to her, it wonld be to discard the style of Mr. Byron and of 
Mr. Boucicault’s later pieces, and to follow more closely the models set by 
the female dramatists of our country, such as Mrs, Effra Behn, Mr. Cent-~ 
livre, Mrs. Inchbald and Miss Mitford. | Criticus. 
The press speaks in high terms of approval of the play, and offers, 
with its encdniums, great encouragement to the dramatist. | | 


Mr. Davivson’s Lecrures to tue Anmy.—On Thursday, the 10th 
instant, Mr. Ellis A. Davidson delivered his fourth lecture to the Coldstream 
Guards, at the Wellington Barracks. The subject was “ Practical Archi. 
tecture,” and the attendance was very large. Mr. Davicson, who is one of 
_ the most popular lecturers, and one of the most effective technical writers 
of the day, has received a dispatch from the Horse Guards, expressing in 
terms of highly flattering approval the satisfaction of the military authori- 
ties at his previous excellent and practical lectures to the Gnards, — 


‘Tux Jews or West Russta.—At a late meeting of the Board of Dele- 


gates, a letter was received from M. Cremieux, calling attention of the 


Committee to the project for the emigration of the suffering Israelites of 


West Russia to the interior of the country, or to Western Europe or Ame- 


rica.» The Committee decided to issue an appeal to the Israelites of the 


United States for aid for the projected emigration to the interior of Russia, 
and to acquaint the Alliance that their American coreligionists were unwil- 
ling to favour emigration to the United States. — OF 


Tae Late M. oe Corvova.—The Hebrew Leader, in announcing the 


demise of the late Mr. de Cordova, also recently noticed by us, adds : 


“He was one of the most prominent and influential men of the island, of 
which he was a native, and where he held a very high position in society. He 
established, and at the time ofhis death was editor and proprietor of the “Gleaner,” 
the largest circulated daily pope in the island. In the recent attacks upon the 

rant he took a conspicuous part as a defender of 
the policy and measures of the Governor. Mr. de Cordova was descended from 
one of the old Spanish families of Jamaica, and has some relatives (the famous 
lecturer of this name is, so far as we know, his brother), and many friends re- 
siding in this city, who will hear of his death with deep regret. He married 


some years ago a Miss Delgado, of Kingston, whom he leaves a widow, with, — 


we believe, three or four children.” 
MiumaN on Banpanity.—In Milman's work the following para- 


| graph occurs :—“ Emanuel, King of Portugal, after being wedded to the 


ghter of Ferdinand and Isabella, wished to deserve the favour of his father- 


in-law by surpassing his barbarity. He named a day for all the Jews to quit — 


the kingdom, and appointed certain ports for their embarkation. Before that 
time he issued another secret order to seize all children under fourteen vears of 
age, to tear them from the arms, the bosoms of their parents, and disperse them 
through the kingdom, to be baptised and brought up as Christians. The secret 
transpired, and lest they should conceal their children, it was put instantly in 
execution. This was in the name of Christianity. Frantic ne a threw their 
children into wells and rivers; they destroyed them with their own hands. One 
mother threw herself at the feet of the king as he was riding to church. She 


had aga Sgn six children ; she implored that her youngest might be spared 


to her. courtiers repelled her with scorn and ill usage.” 


'| SKETCHES FROM THE MODERN HISTORY OF THE Jews, _ 


| (Continued from Feb. 4th.) : 
Notwithstanding the apostacy of the pretender Sabbathai there y er, 
some who upheld his claims even after his death, and asserted he was the 
true Messiah, and that instead of having died he had been translated, like 
Enoch and Elijah, to the heavenly land by a supernatural power. Some 
even of his most inveterate {foes while living, espoused his cause after hig 
death. A few years later this heresy appeared under a new form, and 


were two Rabbis of Polish birth, who, in 1709, led a caravan of Jews 
from Bohemia and Moravia on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and they were 


German synagogues. Hajun composed and published several works, in 
which he expounded his doctrines, and {also attacked the opinions and 
teachings of the Talmud and the rabbins. Their followers extended from 


| Smyrna to Amsterdam, and became very numerous in Poland. In 1722 
the whole sect was solemnly excommunicated in all the synagogues of _ 
Europe; but Hajun persisted in preaching and expounding, so that his _ 
followers still increased. Among his converts were found persons of 


talent and influence, one of whom was Moses Meir, and another, of still 


trines of Sabbathaism. Yet the sect gradually faded away with the lapse 
of time, after having accomplished dne of the most important and sin- 
gular episodes presented by the whole history of the modern Jews. — 


among the Jews was Jacob Frank, a native of Poland, and originally a 
distiller of liquors. He early conceived a great dislike to the Talmud, 
and at the age of thirty-eight he began to attack its doctrines and teach- 


caused a schism, aud founded the sect of the “ Frankists.” Their chief 
peculiarities were the following :—They entirely rejected the Talmud as 
full of errors ard absurdities. They regarded the Book o! Zohar as of 
divine authority, and as the basis of their confession of faith. They also 
received baptism, and protessed to believe in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
They were finally known by the name of “‘Zoharites,” and they declared 
in their belief “ that no religion can possibly exist without the knowledge 
of God ; all other religion is an outward service of works; piety and the 
love of God are the effects of a profound acquaintance with His nature, 
‘and this must be sought in the study of His law, where it is found as 
within a kernel, from which it must be deduced by means of tradition ; 
the doctrine of Mosesand the prophets has an inward meacing far deeper 
than that of the letter, without which it is only a dead letter, and the 
source of errors and mistakes, the cause of the dangerous doctrines of the 


one only God, the creator and preserver of all things, but revealed in 
three persons. God has appeared from the beginning upon earth in 
human form, but after the entrance of sin he laid aiid this form, and 
has since taken if again for the expiation of sin. He will once again 
appear in human nature finally to deliver man from sin. As for J erusalem, 
it will never be rekuilt,'and a terrestrial Messiah is not to be expected.” 
It is evident that the Frankists were more properly a Christian than 
a Jewish sect; and yet a corrupted offshoot of both, having a mixture of 


the Church was the Bishop of Caments; and while he lived, they were 


| exempt from ecclesiastical tyranny and persecution. But after his death, 


they were very severely treated in Poland, and many of them emigrated 
to Turkey. At the same time the Jewish community condemned and 
excommunicated them without reserve. <A few of them eventually be- 


sonal incidents connected with the life of this remarkable man :—“ Jacob 
Frank, who, from the first, had declared himselt a Christian, continued 


looked upon with distrust by the clergy, though he declared himself an 


He then travelled through Poland, Bohemia, and Moravia, with a large 


capital of Austria, under the protection of the Empress Maria Theresa 
From thence he went to Brunn, in Moravia, accompanied by a number of 


for all his expenses. Many years later, when no longer admitted at 
Vienna, he fixed himself at Offenbach, in Hesse, where he lived in a kind 
of palace, always keeping up the character which he had assumed as head 
of a religious sect. ‘There, numbers of Sabbathaist Jews from all coun- 


which he conducted with a great display of magnificence, accompani 

by all sorts of singular ceremonies, the meaning of which has never to 
this day been explained. He died three years after his arrival at Offen- 
bach, and was buried with great pomp according to the rites of the 
Romish Church, being followed to the grave by a great concourse of 
people as a public benefactor. A cross was erected over his tomb. For 
some time his daughter took his place in the guidance of the sect, which 
was, however, soon dispersed, especially when ,the pecuniary supplies 


began to fail. 
(To be continued.) 


under the guidance of two new leaders, named Malaoh and Hajun. These © 


the only survivors of the whole company. Daring this journey to the 
East they had become converts to Sabbathaism, and after their return to 
Earope they persisted in defending and propagating it in the Polish and 


greater talent and ability, was Moses Luzzato. These persous attained a 
local and temporary tame by the zeal with which they defended the doc- 


In the year 1760 another extraordinary personage who appeared 


ings publicly in the synagogues of his native country.’ He eventually 


Talmud. According to the pure doctrine of the word of God, there is 


truth and error in their views, which rendered it impossible for them to 
be regarded with much favour by either sect. Their chief protector in | 


came Roman Catholics. <A cotempvrary writer thus narrates the per- 
to act as head of the sect, declaring that the Lord and the Prophet Hlijxh 
had appeared to him, commanding him to convert the Jews. He was: 
— Obedient son of the Church; and was for some time detained a prisoner 
at Czentoschow on account of his strange opinions, but afterward deli-- 
vered by the Russians, when they took possession of the fortress in 1777. . 
| retinue and great pomp, and established himself for some years in the 


Jews and Jewesses, always living in the sty!e of an Eastern prince, weat-— 
ing a splendid uniform, and abundantly supplied feom Poland with money 


tries resorted to him, presenting gifts and joining in the public prayers, — 
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ON THE KINGS XVIIL)~ 
The sun’s last rays shone in Samaria’s sky, 

And tinged with golden red the clouds on high 
‘The blazing sun, of living light the fount, | 
Shed its last rays on cloud-capped Carmel’s mount, — 
‘There had been famine sore for many a day, | 
And hopes of rain had vanished quite away; 
The wells were dry, the brooks no loager ran 
With clear fresh water moistening all the land. 
Nor vine, nor olive flourished as before; 
A curse seemed fallen on Samaria’s shore; | 
_A curse not mortal fallen on the lan a 
But coming from a high and heavenly hand. 
On Carmel’s Mount, while evening’sruddy glow, 
Shone o’er the landscape deepening below; — 
Into a darker tint, and black-robed night, 
_ Began to show her sable wing to sight, — | 
_ And clothed in dark the fading landscape dim, 
Hiding the famine ’casioned by man’s sin. 
Though gloom and shade below, it still was light 
Upon the mountain ; and on Carmel’s height 
There stood a crowd, who at the prophet gazed, 
Whilst he with eager haste an altar raised, 
To sacrifice; while all around him stood 
The people, there to witness if hecould _- 
Show to the priests of Baal that he was right, 
And God alone has power and has might. : 
Though the prophets false had prayed all day to Baal, 
No voice nor fire had answered to their call ; a 
And now Elijah raised his voice on high, _—s_ 
And prayed till fire, descending from the sky, 
_ Consumed the sacrifice, and thus he proved 
That GOD is ONE; the people’s hearts were moved, _ 
They fell and hid their faces from the sky, eS, 
And cried, The Lord is God, who reigus omnipotent on high! 


| AGNES ROUSSEAU. 


LINES 


Clifton. 


THE NEW RELIGION OF THE EAST. 


(A LECTURE DELIVERED BY THE REV. J, CHAPMAN AT JEWS’ COLLEGE, Fes, 9TH.) 


che history of religion is as old as the history of mankind. As far as 
our knowledge extends, there never has been a people entirely devoid of 
religious belief. Whether it took the form of an enlightened morality or 
of the grossest superstition, the radical elements were always the same, a 


consciousness of human weakness, and a belief in a supreme power. 


This universal agreement leads us to believe that the elements of 
religious knowledge form a part of the constitution of the human mind. It 
seems as if the Creator, when he endowed man with intelligence, mercifully 
inspired him with an intuitive knowledge of aGod, and madehis mind highly 
impressionable to the influence of religious feelings. If it were not so, if 
man by nature were as unbelieving as he is credulous, the reception of reli- 
gious truth wotld become a matter of the greatest difficulty, and the per- 
manence of religion an impossibility. This natural characteristic of the 
mind has been cultivated and refined by education and civilization. 
we may perhaps ascribe, before all other causes, the multiplication of religious 
sects, and the rapidity with which new doctrines diffuse themselves. if we 
look to the history of religion, it seems by no means so difficult a matter, 
as would appear at first sight, to found a new religion. If the new prophet 
takes care to avoid running directly counter to the deep susceptibilities of 
his disciples, and if he has tact enough to throw round the new doctrines 
some glow of the religion his hearers have professed, he will never want 


Teady and eager followers. But the extent of his influence over the minds 


of his followers will not be determined, I humbly conceive, by the character 
of his doctrines, so much as by the power he possesses of cortvincing others 
that he is in earnest, and is thoroughly imbued with the truth of his mission. 
New sects are continually arising in Europe and America; and although we 
are accustomed to witness these phenomena in the West, the news of a reli- 


‘gion coming from Asia strikes us with a feeling akin to wonder. | 


_ We have come to regard Asia almost in the light of a fossil, bearing 


the outward forms and organs of life, but from whose petrified figure all. 


movement and vitality have long since fled. But signs are not wanting to 
prove that both spiritually and materially she is waking from her long sleep, 
and preparing to take her proper position among the communities of the 

est, Among these signs may be mentioned the new religion of Persia. 


Its growth was so rapid and its influence so wide-spread, that withiv ten | 


years of its birth it was able to engage in adeadly conflict with the military 
bower of Persia. It has now existed about twenty-seven years. Our sources 
of information concerning it are but few, and ‘are mainly derived from the 
recent works of a few French literati, chief among whom stand the names 
of Gobineau, Pillon and Beg—the last an Arab by birth. The rise and 
progress of the new faith will strike you as bearing a close parallelism to 


Christianity, and as exhibiting the means by which religions spread them- — 

In 1843 a young man, named Mirza Ali Mahommed, lived at Shiraz, 

the capital of Fars, in the kingdom of Persia. Of an enthusiastic tempera- 


ment and of an enquiring mind, he, at the age of nineteen, experienced 
ue as to the truth of the Mahommedan religion, and, like the king of 


the hosars of old, he began to study diligently the principles of Judaism and 
Christianity, To which religion he leaned is not recorded ; but it is quite | 
: rie! from the doctrines which he subsequently taught, that he borrowed 
‘ argely from the Pentateuch and the Talmud. His first public act was to 


— against the vices of the Moullahs, or higher rank of the established 
“ergy. Crowds came to listen to him, charmed by the eloquence of his 


Preaching, by his Luther-like zeal, and by the dignity and beauty of his per- 


son. Day by day new proselytes were added to the number of his followers, 
» ncouraged by his success, he proclaimed that he was the Bab, which 
Prarie gate, the only gate of salvation. He attacked the most cherished 
trines of the Mahommedan faith. He declared that the Eternal made 

imself known by the mouths of series of prophets, who wereall emanations 
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from God himself. He taught, that as Mosaism was succeeded by Chris- 
tianity and Christianity by Mahommedism, so must Mahommedism now 
give place to Babism, the summit and end of divine revelation. But this 


| prophetic power was to be shared by himself and eighteen apostles. It 


seems that he derived this number from the Arabic word JX, meaning 
“the one who gives life ;” the numerical value of the letters is 19. He pro- 


j claimed the Unity of God, but represented him as continually departing 


from himself and diffusing his nature throaghout all Creation. The attri- 
butes of the Deity were seven—namely, force, power, will, action, condescen- 
sion, glory and revelation. This was, no doubt, an intentional imitation of 


| the ten Sephiroth or attributes spoken of by the Kabbalists, He declared 


that man is naturally and originally good, and all that God requires of him 
is to read the holy books, to cultivate love to God and charity towards man- 
kind. One of his chief aims seems to have been to raise women from the 


_ | degradation to which they are subjected in the East, and to elevate them to 


their proper sphere. With this view he proclaimed that women were more 


_ | precious in the sight of God than men; that the veil which they were com- 


pelled to wear wasan abomination. He inveighed, too, against polygamy ; 


| but, doubtless with the view of conciliatittg the Mahommedans, he declared ° 


that a man might marry two wives. Women were no longer to be slaves 
and toys, but were to be regarded as objects of the highest consideration. 
_ As may be imagined, his attacks upon the Moullahs, and the heresies which 
he propounded, fired the Mahommedan clergy with deadly enmity towards 
him. They adapted every device to make him odious in the sight of the 


standing all their plotting, his followers continued: to increase, they openly 
appealed to the government to put down the movement by force of arms. 
Great agitation now prevailed throughout the province; it seemed as if one 
spark would kindle a religious war, when the Shah, to calm the existing 
tumult, issued an edict that all parties should cease to discuss religious dif- 
ferences, and that the Bab should be kept a prisoner to his house. 


But help came from an unexpected quarter. A priest, high in rank 


ing of the Bab, stood forth as the first champion of the new faith. He is 
described as a man of fervid eloquence, of undaunted courage, and won- 

Notwithstanding the imperial edict, he went through 
Persia proclaiming the new faith, and endeavouring to infuse a warlike. 
spirit into the swelling ranks of the Babists. At [spahan, Teheran, and 
Korassan, crowds flocked to hear him, and such was the fame of his preach- 
ing that he was summoned to expound his doctrines in the presence of 
Many questions were put to him, which he 
answered to the satisfaction of all the court; but the King, Mahommed 
Shah, fearing that the intense exitement then prevailing might be the cause 
of disturbances, ordered Houssein to depart from the capital. | 


—literary men, nobles, artizans, and not a few of the regular clergy. Fired 
by the preaching of Houssein, two more apostles stood forth, one a learned 
man named Balfouroushy ; the other—strange to tell—a woman, She is de- 
scribed as endowed with every quality of body and mind, of great eloquence 
and enthusiasm, 
Babists the name of Gourret-ol-Ayn, or ‘* Consolation of the Eyes.” A new 
and almost romantic element was now introduced into this religious move- 
ment. 
in obedience to her appointed mission, was wonderful, and her name soon 
became known throughout Persia. The three champions of Babism, namely, 

Houssein, Balfouroushy, and the lady just named, divided Persia between 

them fora religious campaign. | 

Houssein took the Southern Provinces, Balfouroushy the Northern, 

and ‘Consolation of the Eyes” the Western. At this juncture, viz., Sept. 

1848, the Shah of Persia died, and, as usual in Eastern countries, a state of 


the standard of religious war, determined to propagate their doctrines at 


-apowerful army, and notwithstanding the immense odds against them, the 
fanatic zeal and enthusiasm of the Babists supplied the place of numbers, 
and for a time they were successful. But Mirza Khan, who commanded the 
Persian troops, was 2 man of indomitable energy, and he was soon able to 
turn the tide of suceess. The Babists retreated to their last fortress, and 


these pitiful resources failed them, and they agreed to surrender their 


No sooner were the gates open than the besiegers rushed in and butchered 
the famished dependers in cold blood. | 

_ During all this time the Bab had been kept a prisoner: he was now 
removed to Tebriz to take his trial. There he was dragged about the town 
and subjected to every species of insult, but he never uttered a complaining 


deputed to try him. They were surprised at his learning, his gentleness, 
and his devotion, but these did not save him, and he was condemned to 
death. Two of his followers who had shared his captivity were condemned 
to the same punishment. One of them named Seid Houssein (who must 
not be confounded with the brave Houssein who perished for his faith) 
gained his liberty by reviling his master and by publicly spitting in his 


The other disciple cheerfully prepared to die with the Bab. 


Finding, however, that notwith- | 


among the Mussulman clergy, named Moullah Houssein, fired by the preach- - 


The ranks of the Babists now contained men of every grade in society . 


In consequence of her beauty she received from the ~ 


The success of the devoted temale, who left all that was dear to her 


anarchy ensued. Now was the time for the Babists to show their power. 
Houssein and Balfouroushy gathered their followers around them, and raised . 


orders were given to storm the citadel. Three times the Persian soldiers 
were repulsed, and they finally determined to starve the besieged into sur- — 

-render.' I need not enter into the horrors of that siege; suffice it to say 
that while there were horses to eat, or even the dead bodies of theircom- _ 
rades, the Babists gallantly repulsed every attack. Soon, however, even — 


fortress, under the promise that their lives should be spared. Vain hope! — 


word. A council, composed of Moullahs and Royal Commissioners, were 


face. His whole conduct points him out as the Judas Iscariot of abism. 


The authorities, in order to prove the non-divine character of their 
| prisoner, and to let the populace seo that he was really put to death, made 


the edge of the sword. The new Shah sent his minister against them with — 
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the execution as public as possible. The Bab and his disciple were sus- 
pended from the top of a high wall, by cords passed underneath their arm- 
pits, And while hanging side by side, awaiting their death by the guns of 
the soldiers drawn up beneath them, the devoted disciple turned to the Bab, 


and said, “ Master, art thou not content with me ?” and even ashe spoke a — 


volley of musketry killed him. But the bullets which killed the disciple 


left the master quite uninjured ; and what is stranger still, they even cut | 


the cords by whicli he was suspended, and he alighted safely on his feet. 
A wiracle! a miracle! resounded from all sides, and had he seized the 
opportunity to throw himself into the arms of the soldiers, triumph was 

most certain. But he wavered—the golden moment was lost; and the 
guards, recovering from their surprise, pierced him with their swords, His 


body was then dragged through the streets and flung out of the gates of the 


‘This was all that was wanting to rivet the faith of Bab in the affections 
ofthe people. Ut is doubtful if his life could have given it so much strength 


as his untimely and violent end, His followers now had their martyr, and | 


- who could deny the trath of a religion whose founder died a sacrifice for it? 
_A wholesale slaughter followed, thousands of Babists were put to death in 
cold blood. It was death to be suspected of practising the new creed. At 
this period, the traitor Seid Houssein, struck with remorse, voluntarily 
 ¢ame: to die for the faith he had reviled. 
* Consolation of the eyes,” was condemned to be burnt alive. ‘Though 
offered her life on condition of apostacy, she scorned to violate her principles, 
end suffered death with calm intrepidity. But notwithstanding all these 
croel measures, the authorities were unable to crush out the religion of the 
| ‘Bab, Its influence is still spreading, and proselytes are daily swelling its 
- yanks. In Fars and Khorassan secret societies are said to be numerous ; 
and Babism, so far from becoming extinct, is likely to prove erelong a most 
formidable rival to the faiths of Buddha, of Confucius, and Mahommed. 
The moral code of the Bab shews that the instruction he received at 
- the hands of the rabbis of Shiraz was not without its effect. Hospitality 
and almsgiving are obligatory upon people of every- grade: and a man, 
however poor, is bound to entertain nineteen guests in as many days, even if 
he can offer them nothing more than a cup of cold water, On the other band, 
mendicity is strictly forbidden, begging being regarded as sinful. Politeness 
is raised to the dignity of a virtue, and aboor is almost synonymous with a 
rogue. Babists are enjoined not to engage in fiery argument, but always 
to practise moderation of language. Domestic virtues are greatly praised, 
and tenderness to children, especially to girls, is ranked as q virtue of 
superior merit, Children must not be beaten till they have reached the age 
of five years, and even after that period the number of stripes must never 
exceed five. Their health is to be cared for with the same solicitude as the 
education, and no indulyence is to be denied them consistent with their own 
true happiness. The faith of the Bab is strongly opposed to asceticism 
All that can add to the enjoyment of life is to be sought after. But opium, 
arrack and all kinds of intoxicating drinks are forbidden tothe faithfal, and 
even to traffic in them is accounted a sin, Finally, Bavists are enjoined to 


cultivate personal beauty ; to clothe themselves in the richest vestments, . 


and to indulge their wives, even to most extravagant extent, in matters of 
dress, jewels and finery. - | 

The history of the new faith is remarkable, among other things, as 
indicating the existence of powerful independent thought among the fol- 
lowers of Mahommed. 
made such astonishing progress in the short space of twenty-seven years. 


But whether Babism is destined to become supreme or to die the death of 
so many other religious movements, the claims of its founder to be consi- | 


dered the true gate of salvation must ever be destructive of the claims of 
the founder of Christianity. Their pretented missions, their lives, their 
deaths, and the progress of their respective religions, bear a close resem- 
blance to each other. As regards doctrine, the Bab has this advantage, 
that he never asks his followers to believe anything opposed to reason. 


And it cannot be said of any of his doctrines. as it can of the Trinity, 


for instance, that it is contrary to human experience and the evidence of 
senses. The worst that can be advanced against his theology, is. that it 
occasionally goes beyond reason, but never contrary to it, If at any future 
time, Babism should come in contact with Christianity, it will be easy for 


- Babists o prove the Divinity of their prophet from the very arguments | 


adduced by Christians in support of their master. And further, if Babists 
turn to the Bible and adopt the principles which guide Christians in the 
interpretation of Scripture—namely, to look not to its obvious meaning, 
but to its accidental phraseology; if they regard every passage as 
Messianic or not, according as it agrees with, or is opposed to events in 
the history of their prophet; and if, finally, they have no compunction in 
altering the meaning of any stubborn word which stands in the way, they 
| will be able to prove to Christians that the Bab, and not the Nazarene, 
should be their Messiah. The followers of Mahommed maintain that the 
divinity of their prophet is conclusively proved from the so-called New Tes- 
- tament, and especially from the Book of Revelations. But in his ease one 
463 = feature was wanting. Iledied a natural and most prosaic death. The 


_ Bab, however, like his prototype, died in a style which no Christian can | 
object to as un-Messianic; for ‘“ He gave his back to the smiters, and his : 


eheeks to them that plucked off the hair, and he hid not his face from shame 
and spitting.” 
and.acquainted with grief.” “ He was oppressed and he was afilicted, yet 


he opened not his mouth ; he was brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and - 


“ He 


as a sheep before her shearer is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” 


was taken from prison and from judgment, he was cat off from the land of - 


. thefliving.” If Christians are conscientious, they must either believe in 


_ two Messiahs, or confess that they have systematically misapplied the plain 
Bhterances of Scripture. | | 
The history of Bibism has a further significance. Taken in connection 


The lovely Gourret-ol-ayin, 


Were it.not.so, the faith of the Bab could not have | 


* He was despised and rejected of men—a man of sorrows — 


with a new religious movement now going on among the Hindoos, based upon 


a puretheism, it points conclusively to the fact that the East 1s striving 


after our own conception of the Deity. In Europe this tendency has long been 
apparent, and the march of religious thought is every day removing the 
idolatrous excrescences from Christianity, and leaving behind the pure 
Judaic element. Believing as we do in thetriumph of our cause, and in the 


establishment of the universal religion promised by the prophets, we cannot 


fail to see in the numerous contending faiths of the world, but so man 
agencies at work, preparing mankind for the reception of the one faith, 
And as the smallest rill of water within a rock is capable of breaking jt 


into pieces, so must the living waters of our faith, sooner or later, shatter 


the rocks of ignorance and superstition, and bring about the great consum- 
mation of one universal religion. | 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, 
TO THE EDITOR OK THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. | 


Bn; —After referring to my excellent biblical library, I send you the 
following gleanings (as the result of my search) in answer to your corres- 


YPN) “that these men (may be) a number (to 


be counted).” In this case the end of the verse would not be in accord with 
the commencement, for that whi¢h can be counted is not very. numerous, 
Aben Ezra proposes to supplement. before 54%) the word 4, which pre- 
cedes it; OD DN}; “ that these men may not be a countable 
number.” Mendelsohn translates. it as if one n 9DHOD-WMD were the 


genitive of the other, and %74° in the sense of preserving : “ that the num- 


ber of these men be preserved.” | 


The Samaritan, instead of }°[172, has.I4X0, “ of him ;’ Septuagint, 
“that he may be very numerous” This passage is difficult, for although 
"DOD" is only found in an absolute sense in Isaiah chap. 10 v. 19, is it 
always that and WIN, signifya small number ? (Jere- 
miah ch. 44 v.28, Ezekiel ch. 12 v.16). This 1s why the opinion of 
Lec.erc, who, as well as Michaelis, adopts the reading "), “ his dead,” 


appears probable : “that his dead may be few.” This would be a refutation 


of T1499 SN},. and not die.” | 
There are some who think that the absence of Simeon in this song isa 

neglect of the copyists, and they propose to read 199° SN IDNA 

PWD. The Greek version, the Alexandrian text, Complut, and Alde are 


favourable to this conjecture. There we read ‘“ that Simon may be consi- 
derable in number.” ‘The silence maintained about Simeon has likewise 
occupied commentators. Leclere thinks Simeon is tacitly mentioned in 
Reuben. 
sinned on the occasion of Baal Peor (see Num. ch. 25, v. 14), or that Moses 
imitated Jacob, who was also.not favourable to Simeon and Levi, and that 
Moses only spoke of the last because Aaron was of that tribe. Many 
other subtle conjectures could be offered, but I think I have already said 
enough.—Iam, &e., H. 
Feb, 14, 1870. 3 
| TO THE EDITOR OF THE J@wisH CHRONICLE. | 
Sin,—In answer to the questions of your correspondent “ M. M.” in 
reference to Deuteronomy xxxiii. 6, I beg, with your permission, to inform 
him that the English version, ‘ And let not his men be few,” is quite correct. 
The negative SN) in the first part of the verse, “ Let Reuben live and not 
die,” refers likewise to the concluding words of the verse 5OQ PND 
hence the rendering, “ and let »ot his men be few.” . | 
This translation is in accordance with the opinion of both the ancient 
and modern commentators and translators of the Bible. It would be wholly 


incorrect to render it And let his men be few,” and to apply these words 


to the tribe of Simeon, for the simple reason that Moses intended to bless 
and not to curse. 

_ As to the question, why is not the tribe of Simeon mentioned ? we read 
in Rashi, vy. vii, ibid, the following quotation from the Midrash, ‘ Here m 


‘the blessing of Judah is hinted a blessing for Simeon. But why then did 


not Moses distinctly mention a blessing for Simeon ?—Because that tribe 


worshipped Baal-peor in Shittim ” (vide Num. xxv. 14), Ibn Ezra, in loco, - 


fully coincides with the Midrash’s explanation.—Yours truly, 


‘London, Feb. 14th, 5630. Spiers. 


A correspondent of the Standard, the Rey. Dr. Worthington, Rector of 


Trinity Church, Gray’s Inn-road, writes as follows :— 


“The Bishop of St. David’s has thought proper to refer to two passages: | 


as incorrectly translated in our version. Ihave been at the pains to consult 
Haggai ii. 7, and also Jeremiah xxiii. 6, and I find both passages most 


correctly translated from the Hebrew. Surely this eminent Greek scholar 
| is not giving interpretations from the Septuagint translation; and I may 
trust for a reply upon the Hebrew text only.” | 


BREAKFAST.—EPpps'8 COCOA.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. The “Civil Service G4- 
vette’ remarks :—“ singular success which M 
seg of cocoa has never been surpassed by any experimentalist. By a thorough know- 

edge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by ® 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided out 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may saveus many heavy doctors 
bills.” Made se with boiling water or milk. ‘Sold only in} 1b., $lb., and Lib. tin-lin 
packets, lebelled -JAmMEs Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. : 


THE New Vade Mecum (invented and manufactured by Charles H. Vincent, opticia®, 


of 23, Windsor Street, Liverpool) consists of a telescope well adapted for tourists, dc, 
which is added an excellent microscope of great power and fixet-clage definition, quite equal 
to sold at times the price. Wond 
com ination is only 3s, 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) anywhere, wi 
upon receipt of post-ollice order of stampa to the amount of ba. 10d, 


Aben Ezra says that the tribe was not mentioned by Moses, as it. 


r. Epps attained by his homceopathic pre-" 
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~ LOUIS LEO, assisted by masters and gover- 


| SCHOOL, Conducted By 


Fesrvary 18, 1870. 
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val and most Distinguished Patronage. 

‘SOPHIA FLORA 
leb Pianisce), 


ESSRS. E. & H. LUMLEY, LAND 
AGENTS and AUCTIONEERS. ° 
City Offices —67, Chancery-lane, 
West End Offices—31, St, James’s-street 
Piccadilly. | 


RECEIVE ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, 


Pianoforte recitals and Soirées. Selections of Battersea.—Nos. 5,.6, and 7, Smiths’ -terrace 


ters.—F'or terms and opinions of 
Heilbron’s Villa, 13, Cathnor- 
Shepherd's Bush, 


MERTON HOUSE, 
| § Merton-road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
ANOLLEGIATE BOARDING and 
C DAY SCHOOL for a select and limited 
mumber of Young Ladies, conducted by Mrs. 


minence. The classes may be at- 
particulars on appli- 
cation, 


T ADIES SCHOOL at BRUSSELS 
: conducted by Miss BLOEMENDAL 
with the assistance of eminent masters and 
resident governesses.—The highest references 
can be given. For particulars apply to Miss 
Bloemendal, 2 and 4, Rue Defacqz, Quartier 
Louise. 


vr CORAM STREET, RUSSELL-SQUARE. 
(Removed from No. 54.) 


Miss SILVESTER and Miss E, SOLO- 
MON, assisted by French and German gover- 
nesses and eminent masters. = 

Hours of Attendance from 9 till 3. 
Young ladies can attend separate classes. 


RS. ESSINGER and the Misses 
SOLOMON RECEIVE a limited 
number of young ladies as Boarders and Day 
Pupils; they are assisted by a resident F'rencl. 
governess and eminent masters. Young ladies 
can attend separate classes. Arrangements 
may be made for the attendance of pupils re-. 
siding at adistance. Terms on application.— 
45, Elgin-road, Notting-hill, near Bayswater. 


COLLEGIATE DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL. | 
No, 1, GREAT CORAM STREET, RUSSELL 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Principal—REV. B.SPIERS. _ 
Assisted by a Graduate and other qualified 
Masters. 

H¥ course of instruction embraces 
| three departments, Hebrew, English 
padres Classics, Mathematics, and Book- 

eeping) and Foreign Languages, taught by 
he number of boarders 
received in this establishment is strictly li- 
mited, and they can either receive their edu- 
cation at home or attend the University, which 
is in the immediate neighbourhood. 


HERESON HOUSE ACADEM 
RAMSGATE. 
PRINCIPAL—J. TRITSCH. 

(Successor to the Rev. Emanuel Myers.) 
course of education comprises 
the subjects usually taught at the public 
schools, and ensures a sound religious, classical, 
mathematical, and general education, 
The house is large and airy, with an exten- 
sive playground, and situated close to Sir 
Moses Montefiore’s Synagogue and College. 
The social and domestic comforts to pro- 
mote the happiness of the pupils, receive the 
most careful attention, : 


For terms and further particulars apply to | 


the above address, 


BERLIN, 1, BURGSTRASSE. 


R. JULIUS LANDSBERGER’S 
BOARDING ACADEMY for : 
| YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
London References,—Alfred D. Benjamin, 
Esq., 86, Westbourne-terrace, Hyde Park ; 
8. Benjamin, Esq., Brunswick House, Clifton 
Gardens ; B. Falke, Esq., 28, Bedford-square ; 
A. Flatau, Esq., 84, Leadenhall-street; Rev. 
Director of the ews College 
Josep 18q., 47, Bedford square; H. 
Solomon, Esq., 72, Inverness-terrace. 


BRUSSELS, 14, RUE SCHAVYE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. 

\ ESDAMES GODCHAUX receive a 

limited number of pupils. 
First-class Master Resident Governesses, 
| Terms moderate. e highest references 
Given if required, | 

For further particulars apply as above. 


IANO.—MISS HELEN MONTE. 
_ FIORE, of 46, Great. Prescot-street, can 
receive a few more JUVENILE PUPILS at 
Own or their residence.—Terms moderate. 


ALLS (public and private).—The 
| Heads uf large Firms will find the 
QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- 

; 8, Reception, Supper, an 
Dtawing Rooms, ep cool, and well 
lighted. At these rooms ladies and gentlemen 
may find their own refreshments. These 
ise well suited for HEBREW 


Tokenhouse-y 


| substantially built six-roomed 
4 


3 years, at a ground rentof £5a year each, May | 


DEFRIES anv SONS 
e 147, HOUNDSDITCH, CITY. 
Manufacturers to Her MAJESTY the 

UEEN, H.R.H, the PRINCE OF |: 


ALES, and Contractors to the Govern- 
ment, . 


New-road. Almost without Reserve. 
ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY will 
oe AUCTION, at the Mart, 
, City, on TUESDAY, Feb. 
22nd, at 12 for 1, in lots, three substan- 
tially built 6 Roomed Residences, with long 
gardens, of the rental value of £26 per 
annum each, held for a term of 45 years at a 
ground-rent of £5 a year each, May be 
viewed. Particulars and conditions of sale 
had atthe Mart, and of Messrs. E. and H. 
Lumley, Land Agents and Auctioneers, 67, 
Chancery-lane, and 31, St. James’-street, | 

Piccadilly. 


Mortgagees Sale, and without any reserve, 
_ beyond the amount of mortgage money and | 
expenses, Stratford.—15 excellent houses, 
a Builder’s Yard, and Premises, a Beershop, 
and a large strip of Garden Ground, Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, Manbey Grove, leasehold for. 
500 years; also Nos. 2to 13, Portscatha 
Cottages, Heniker-road, Stratford, repre-' 
senting altogether a rental of about £300 
per annum, 
ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY will 
| SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, City, on TUESDAY 
NEXT, Febrra-y 22nd, at 12 for 1, in lots, 
the above property. May be viewed. Parti- 
culars and conditions of sale, had at the Mart: 
at the Swan Hotel, Stratford ; and of Messrs. 
E. and H. Lumley, Land Agents and Auc- 
tioneers, 67, Chancery-lane, and 31, St. James’ 
Street, Piccadilly, 


Bishopsgate-street.—A First-class Invest- 
ment of the safest description. : 
ESSRS. E.. and H. LUMLEY will 
, SELL by AUCTION at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse-yard,City, on TUESDAY, March 
15th, 1870, at 12 for 1 o’clock, on a profit. in- 
come of £150 per annum, derived from those | 
commanding business premises, No. 35, 
Bishopsgate-street, Without (next the Police 
Station), held on lease, of which 75 years are 
unexpired, at £100 per annum from the Free- 
holder, and let on lease of 14 years to Messrs. 
Ashmead and Co,, at the low rent of £250 
per annum. May be viewed by permission of 
the tenants.—Particulars and conditions of 


tioneers. 


Battersea.— Desirable Leaseholds. 
ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse-yard, City, on TUESDAY, Feb. 
22, 1870, at 12 for 1 o'clock, in lots, THREE 


RESIVENCES of pleasing elevation, with 
long gardens in the rear, of the rental value of 
£78 per annum, held for a term of about 45 


e viewed, and particulars and conditions had 
on the premises; at the Mart; of Saul Solo- 
mons, Esq., Solicitor, 22, Finsbury-place; and 
of Messrs. E.and H, Lumley, Land Agents «& 
Auctioneers, 67, Chancery-lane, and 31, St. 
James's-street, Piccadilly. 


No. 14, South-street, Finsbury.—Lease of the 
Residence, excellent Household Furniture, 
Cottage Pianoforte by Collard and Collard, | 

and Effects. | 

ESSRS. NORTON, TRIST, WAT- 
and Co. are instructed by the Exe- 
cutors to SELL by AUCTION, on the above 
premises, on TUESDAY, Feb. 22, at 1, the 
excellent HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, 
comprising Arabian ard other bedsteads and 
bedding, marble-top washstands, wardrobe 
with silvered glass panel, chests of drawers, 
handsome mahogany pedestal sideboard, tele- 
scope-frame dining tables, 12 chairs with mo- 
rocco seats, easy ditto, couches, elaborately 
carved oak cabinet, 6 7-8th-octave cottage 
pianoforte, by Collard and Collard, bookcases, 
chimney glasses, rep curtains, Brussels carpets, 

Bohemian vases and ornaments, kitchen re- 

quisites and effects. Also, at the same time, 

will be offered the lease of the Residence. 

The premises are in a good state of repair, a 
large sum of money having been quit» recently 
expended. Held for a term whereof 18 years 


May be viewed, and catalogues had of Mr. M. 
H. Solicitor, 40, Bishopagate-street 
Within; and on the premises; and particu- 
lars of the lease of dies. Sampson Samuel 
& Emanuel, 36, Finsbury-cireus; and of the 
auctioneers, 62, Old Broad-street, Royal Ex- 
change. 


‘LIEBIG COMPANY'S “EXTRACT OF 


AT. 

MSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 
FIRST PRIZE, being above the Gol 

ussian, Italian, Dutch, and o 
Governments. One pint of fine flavoured Beef 
tea Most convenient and ecunomie 
stoc ” 


CAUTION.—Only sort warranted genuine 
by the Inventor, Baron Liebig, whose signa- 


ture is on ever uine Jar. 


are likewise 
WEDDINGS. Apply to Mr, Hall.—Robert| Ask for “Liebig Company’s Extract,” and 


* 


(CHANDELIERS 


-FDOHEMIAN and ENGLISH VASES, 


sale may be had at’the Mart, and of the Auc- | 


| are unexpired, at a low rentof £95 per annum 


‘ABLE GLASS, CUT, ENGRAVED 
and JEWELLED.—Club, Mess, and 
Furnishing Orders executed.—J, 
FRIES AND SONS, 147, HOUNDS- 
DITCH, LONDON, 


LL, TAILOR. 

LL, HABIT MAKER. 
CLorutEr. 
ADOLPHUS, OUTFITTER. 


ADOLPHUS, 74, LEADENHALL 
STREET, nO. 


INNER, DESSERT, IRA, and 
LY BREAKFAST SERVICES in great 


£1 18s. 6d, Gilt Dinner Services for 
twelve persons, £3 10s., on the new silver 
shape oval—J. DEF RIES and SONS, 
147, Houndsditch, | 


CRYSTAL, 

/ BRONZE, and ORMOLU. Vestibule 
and Library. Lamps in great variety. 
The latest and most elegant designs for 
Dining and Drawing Rooms, for Gas or 
Candies. Lamps for India, : | 

J, DEFRIES and SONS’ NEW SHOW 

ROOMS, 147, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON. 


PFAHE SINGING BIRD CLOCK, 
quite new.—MUSICAL BOXES and 
KCHANICAL PICTURES in great 
variety at J. DEF RIES and SONS, 147 

HOUNDSDITCH, LO\ DON 


LUSTRES and ORNAMENTS. The 
Exhibition Flower Stand complete with 
Flowers from 30s, each, for the Dining 
and Drawing Room. ‘The latest and most 
recherche assortment at J, DEF RIES and 
SONS’ NEW SHOW ROOMS, §147, 
HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, 


MESSRS. J. DEFRIES and SONS, 147, 
HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, will be 
found to contain every Novelty of the 
Season, from one to five hundred guineas ; 
and the greatest variety in London in all 
the most elegant and recherche assortment 
of goods. Five minutes’ walk from all 
the City Railway Stations. 

Established 1803, 


THE PUREST AND. BEST COCOA 
IS LOEWENTHAL'S (Registered) 


CHOCOLATINE 


For it is LOW Dy 
rities, and GUARANTEED to. be perfectly 
Genuine, Unadulterated, soluble, anti-dyspep- 
tic, and delicious in taste. 
The Meuical Press and Circular, in their 
Analytical Report on all Cocoa sold to the 
British public, pronounce it ‘Genuine ;’’ and 
among thirty-two samples analysed, foremost 
in point of Purity. These analyses were 
guaranteed perfectly impartial by two of the 
best chemists in London and Dublin, 
N.B. A 9d. packet contains sufficient for 
25 Cups. | 
weware of inferior articles with similar names. 
A Sample gratis per stamped envelope to the 
WHOLESALE DeEpot, 70, FENCHURCH- 
STREET, LONDON, E.C.. 
S HOUSEKEEPER or COMPA- 
NION.—A highly respectable person 
willing to make herself generallv useful. No 
objection to the country.—Address Faith, 
Jewish Chronicle office... - 


S MORNING, AFTERNOON, or 

| DAILY GOVERNESS.—WANTED 
by a young lady (whose present engagement 
will terminate at the commencement of 
March), a RE-ENGAGEMENT in either of 


rough English, French, and Hebrew.— Ad- 
dress Beta, Messrs. Anderson and Stanford, 


row, W.C, 


UITION—WANTED, by a youth 
aged 16, studying for the ministry at 

the Jews’ College, one or two evening pupils, 
Qualifications: Hebrew, English, elementar 
Mathematics, Latin, &c.—Address E. C., 18, 
Union-street, Lambeth. 


ANTED, FURNISHED APAPT- 

MENTS, within easy distance of the 

City (West Central preferred), where there 

is no family.—Address, stating terms, &e., to 
M. L., Jewish Chronicle office. | 


HE NEW SHOW ROOMS of | 


the above capacities. Acquirements: tho- 


‘Solicitors, 17, Great James-street, Bedford- | 


\ ITHERS, ENGLEFIELD, an 1Co.,_ 


Baker-street, and  George-street, 


variety, The Alexandra Dinner Service, | Portman-square, W., SUPPLY Jewish WED- 
DING DINNERS, Ball Suppers, and every 
other kind of entertainment, by contract, in 
town and country, in first class style. Every 
order with which they are favoured shall be 


arranged to meet the wishes of their patrons, 
and superintended by them personally, Every- 
thing supplied is of the very best quality, and 
all the Plate, China, Glass, and decorations are — 
of the most modern description —A Jewish 
cook employed, 


AYE’'S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 
The Lungs, being the organs of breath- 
ing, are absolutely essential to life, If the y 
become diseased, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Consumption, &c., attack the sufferer, and 
frequently, lead to premature death. KAYER'S 
WORSDELL’S PILLS, because they purify the 
blood, are an invaluable specific for lang com - 
laints. After a sbort use they allay a painful » 
irritation of the chest, coughs, and expectora- 
tion, performing miracles of cure, Sold by 
all Chemists and oter Dealers in Patent 

Medicines, at Is. l4d., 26. 9d., and 4s, 6d, 


Please note the Address.—34, ALFRED 


Duke-street, Aldgate, | 
REVIOUS to purchasing any kind 
of Prayer Books persons are requested 
to compare VALLENTINE’S EDITIONS 
with any others extant. | | 
P, VALLENTINE, Publisher, Bookbinder, 
Printer and Bookseller, has on sale all kinds 
of Jewish Publications, and every requisite 
for school, synagogue, and private use. 
P. VALLENTINE’S. COPYRIGHT 
WORKS, 
PENTATEUCH—Revised Edition, with 
the whole of the Prayers for Sabbath com- 
mencing Friday afternoon and ending with 
Saturday afternoon; also the time for com- 
mencementof Sabbath Sedrahs and Hattorahs 
for next 20 years. Price 26s,, unbound. — 
FESTIVAL PRAYERS, with translation 
by the late Rev. D. A. DE SOLA, and table 
of Holideys for 25 years ensuing.—Price 30s., 
unbound. 
DAILY PRAYERS— With new tranala- 
tion by the Rev. A. P. MENDES. anda Com- 
ndium of Dinim, &e. Price 68., unbound. 
ELICOTH PROPITIATORY PRAYERS 
—Translated by Dr. D. ASHER. Price 5s., 
unbound, with tables of dates for every fast 
for the next 25 years, | 
.*,* The above are all Pocket editions, and 


that there is no necessity to turn from page to 
find the prayers, and is the oniy uniform edi- 
tion published in England, | | 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO'S NEW 
MUSIC 


in TWELVE BOOKS. Sacred Melo- 
dies, arranged by W. H.CALLOOTT, forthe 
Pianoforte. Solos, 5s, each; Duets, 6s. each ; 
Accompaniments for Flute, Vielin, Violon- 
cello, ls. each. Hach at half price, with an 
extra stamp for postage. | 
rINHE SENSATIONAL DRAWING 
ROOM PIANOFORTE PIECE, the 


| by post for 19 stamps, 
NEW SONGS by ANNE FRICKER, 


Sweet, sweet Rose. Distant Bells. , 
Angel of Peace. | I built a Bridge of 
Oh! that I had the] Fancies, 

Wings of a Dove. | Fading Away. | 


Heart of Hearts. 

ISS M. LINDSAY'S (Mrs. J. W. 
iY Bliss) NEW SONGS. 
Oh, when wilt thou | Far Away, 


The Bridge. her Warrior Dead. 
EW SONGS and BALLADS. By 

W. WRIGHTON. 

In the Downhill of 
Life. “see Thy Voice is Near, 
The Lily. 


4X man of the Jewish persuasion, kno 

the English, French, German, Dutch cm 
Swedish languages, WANT'S a SITUATION 
in a Merchant's Office. No objection to make 
occasional voyages, Address to M. Neumark, 
Post office, Gothenburg, Sweden. 


JEWELLERS and SILVER- 
SMITHS.—An old established and 
J and BUSI- 
in one of the sea ports, 
FOR SALE in pinccath ss of the death of 
the proprietor. None but principals need 


not for Liebig’s 


Well-educated middle-aged Gentle- 


The Music of her |The WishingCap, 
Voice. Shylie Bawn (Comic). 
Remember Me. Her Bright Smile, 


~ $s, each, All the above songs free by post, 
19 stamps each. 
APPY BE THY DREAMS! Ballad, 
Poetry by J. E.CARPENTER. “* Happy 
be thy dreams?’ is the song so well known to 
the public by Mr. Rawlinson’s singing of it, 
We need only supplement the public verdict 
by declaring that the ballad is as good as it is 
| ¢ song, di ianoforte, 
ice, with an extra stam é. 


STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, and 7, 


the Prayers are arranged in regular order, so — 


HOLY FAMILY COMPLETE 


“Musical Box.” By 1. LIEBICH. 3s,, free 


come tome (Sacred). | When Sparrows build, 
The Snow hes White.| Home they brought 


Fair Spring iscoming | 
Morn on the + eadow, 


and Co. New 
Burlington-street. To be had everywhere. 
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SCHOOLS OF TH 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE JEWS’ 


CONGREGATION. 
INSTITUTED 5424—1664. 


HE President and Committee of the 
Dinner held on the 26th ultimo in aid of 
the Funds of the above Schools, announce 
with thanks the following DONATIONS: 


‘The Rev. Haham, Dr. Artom, Patron £1 
Nathaniel Montefiore, 52 
Joseph Sebag, Treasurer 10 


Abecasis, Mre.Solomon ... 
Abensur, Req. 
Abithol, Isaac, 
Abrahams, Michae Fieq. 
8. V., Esq. 
Adutt, Leon M., ‘Esq. 
Aflalo, Moses, Eaq. 
Afriat, Judah, Esq. 1 
Afriat, Aaron, Esq. ... 1. 
Mrs. David . 
x, Ephraim, Esq. . 
Mr.and Mrs. ... ... 3 
_ Andrade, Moses Da Costa, Esq. ... 21 
Andrade, David, Esq.... 
Andrade, Joseph, Esq... 
Andrade, Samuel, Esq 
Anidjar. Abraham Eq. 
Arbib, Messrs. E. and 
Atrutel, Judah, . 
Bauer, Mra. M. L. 
Belisario "Miss Roose M. 
Belisha, Isaac, Faq... 1 
- Benham, Leon, Esq. . 5 
Benjamin, David, Eq. 8 
Bensand, Isaac, Esq, .. 1 
Abraham Ba... | : 
Bischoffshei Esq 5 
Brandon, Gabriel 8., 45 
Britton, A., Eaq. ... | 
isher, Julius, “4... 
Cantor, M., E Esq. 
Carvalho, Raphael N., “Esq 


Carvalho, Samuel N., Esq 
Carvalho, Samuel N. jun., (aon) 


Castello, Manuel, Esq... 10 
Castello, Danicl, Faq... 10 
Cavaliero, Solomon ‘Esq... 
Cohen, Louia, Ee we «OO 
Cohen, Henry L., 6 
Cohen, Alfred L., Esa. 4 . 8 
Cohen, Nathaniel L., Haq. ... 8 


Cohen, Mra. Isaac 
Cohen, Mise Anna 7 8 
Cohen, Misa Lacy 4 
Cohen, Arthur, M.A... 4 
Cohen, Levi, Esc. 8 
Dohen, Albert, Esq... 
Dohen, Levy Abraham, En. 


A400 


Cohen, Solomon, Esq... 


Colaco, Benjamin, Esq. 
Coreos, Abraham, Esq. | 
Cotton, Mr, Alderman 2 
Da Costa, Inaac N., Esq. (ann) _... 

Davidson, Benjamin, 10 


D Avigdor, B.., 
Davia, 
Davis, Henry, 


ra, 
Defries, Coleman 
De Pass, Aaron, ae 
De Past, Michael, 

ABR, 
De Pars, Abraham 


De Pass, Alfred Enq, 

De Sola, Aaron, Faq. ... 
Karly Son, Messrs. 
Eck, 
Emanuel, manuel, Esq. 
‘Emanuel, Lewis, Esq... 2 
Rakeles, , Baq 
Farachi, 8., Esq 1 
Faudel, "Phillips Sons, Mesers.... 5 
Foligno, Edward, 
Franklin, Jacob A., 
Franklin, Ellis A. Raq 
Friend, A ae cid 
Gercia, Michael J., Req. 

Genese, eq. {ann.) 

| berg, Tai or, Eeq. 

Gold ui 
Goldamid, Sir Francis H., Bart.,.M.P. 1 
Goldemi ra. F. D. .. 
Goldemid, Miss... 


demid, Aaron, Beg... +» 
Goldemi 


Hakim, Abraham, Esq. ... 1 
Hamia David, Req. .. 2 


10 
10 | 
10 


So 


> 


ooo 


-~ 


Lett’ Frede rick, . 


| Levy, M. de J., Esq 


Moo atta, Samuel, Hea. 2 
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Hassan Moses, Eeq. 
Hassan, Abraham, Esq... 
Hatchwell, David, 
Henriques, David Q 
Henriques, Jacob Q., ... 
Henriques, Arthur Q., Esq. .. 


Henriques, Edward M., nes 
Henry, Miss ¥rances ... 


Henry, Michael, 
Hurwitz, 
Hurwitz, 


Hurwitz, M 

Hyam, Isaac, Esq. 
Hyam, Lawrence, Eq... 
Hyam, Simon, Esq 
Hyam, Samuel, 


Bq. (ann) 


— 


Hyam, F 

In memo the Tate Benjamin 
Lindo, Esq. 

Jacobs, David Esq... 


Jacobs, Edward, Esq.... 
Jacobs, Jonas. Esq 

Jessel, George, Q. M 
Jessurun, Abm. L., 
Jonas, E., Esq. .. 

Jonas, H., Esq 

Moses, 

Joseph, E 
Joshua Bros., easrs.... 
Joshua, M., 

Jnlian, Jacob, 

Ke cling, Henry L., Esq. —... 
Kursheedt, Alexander, Esq. ... 
Laughton, James, Bq. 
Lazarus, John, Esq 

Lazarus, Lewis, | 

Leon, E. M., Esq, 

Leon, P., Esq. 


Levy Brothers, ‘Messrs. 
Levy, Lawrence, Esq... ee 


Levy, Charles. E (Jamaica) 
Levy, Benjamin, a: 
Lindo, Daniel, Esq. 
Lindo, David, Esq 
Lindo, J oseph Esq. 
Lindo, G. and A., Messrs. 
Lindo, Miss Rebecca 
Lindo, Miss R.., 
Lindo, The Misses 
Lindo, Miss 
Lindo, Mrs. Billah. 
ndon Tavern Company. 
Lucas, Mrs, Lionel... 
Lucas, Horatio, Esq... 
Lucas, Sampson, B.A., B.Sc. 
agnus, Rev. 
Marcus, M., Esq. 
Meldola, Raphael, Esq. 
Menasce, M. L., Esq... 
Mendes, Rey. ALP. 
Mendes, Augustus, Es 
Mendes, Joseph, 
eyers, Barnett, Esq, 2 
Mocatta, Abraham Esq. 


— 


Mo ocatta, Abraham Esq 
Movatta, Emanuel, Esq 


Mocatta, Isaac jun., 
Mocatta, Fredk. D., Esq. cow. 20 
Mocatta, Abraham, eq, 8 
Mocatta, E., jun., Esq 2 
Montefiore, Sir Bart.,, ERS. 20 
Montefiore, Joseph M., 
Montefiore, Alexander 1 
Montefiore, Benjamin, Exq. 
Morice, H. Esq. ... 
Morice. Jacob, Eaq.. ... 
Moryoseph, Esq. 
Mosenthal, one 
Natali, David, Esq. 
Nathan, 8. L., Esq. 
Northen, Abraham, Esq. 
Oppenheim, Simeon, Esq. ... 
Morris 8., Esq. ... 
Paiba, Alfred, Esq. ... 
Pariente, Isaac, Esq. . 
Pariente, Isaac, second don, 
Phillips, Philip, E 
Picciotto, James, os 
Pinto, Abraham, Esq... 
Pool, Salomon, 
Pool. Marcua, E 
Raphael, Edward Esq. 
Raphael, Henry L., Esq. eee 
George, Esq... 
Reid, Peter, Esq . 
Rodrigues, D., 
M.C., Eeq. 
Rohrweger, 
Rothschild and N. 
Rothschild, Sir Anthony de, 
Rothechild, Baroness de... 
Rothschild, Baroness M, de .. 
Rothschild. Lady de ... 
Rothschild, Alfred de, Eso. .. 
Rothschild, Leopold 
Samuda, D id, Esq. . 


on ot 


— 


— 


— 


cn So 


— 


— 


Samuel, John, 
Samuel, Marcus, 
Sassoon, Mre, Flora, in memory of 
beloved Mr. Sassoon ‘ 
ete 52 10 


op © 


‘Sassoon, Reuben D, Esq. ... 81:10 0 


Schlor Solomon, Esq. one 
Miss > ee 
Sebag, we 


Seligman eee 
Kaq. 

Silber, 

Silversten, Mar 

Simon, Mr. Serjeant, 

Solomon, Henry, oe 
Solomon, J. M., Esq. ... =... 
Solomons, J. L, Esq. . 
Souhami, Abraham, Esq 
Souhami, Abraham, (oan) 
Souhami, Elias, Esq. . 

Stern, Baron de ss 

Stern, David, 

Suhami, Daniel, Esq. . 
Valentine, David H. Esq. 
Van Praagh, Morris, he 


Vaan Raalte, M., Esq. . 
g, Arthur, Esq. 


Wales Simon W., and 
Westwick, Palmer an -_" Messrs... 
Worms, Gabriel, E 
Worms, Solomon B., 
Yuly, Moses L., Esq. 


Total .. 


i260 
M. CASTELLO, Hon. Sec. 
Feb. 15th, 5630—1870. 


ETROPOLITAN FREE HOSPI- 
TAL, Devonshire-square, City, N.E.,, 
established for the immediate gratuitous relief! 
of the sick poor of every nation and creed.’ 
No letter of recommendation required. 
SPECIAL WARDS FOR JEWISH 
PATIENTS. 


Patron. —H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, | 


G., &, 
of in 1869—80, 433, 
upported entirel voluntary contributions 
legacies, FUN Ds are much needed. 
Barnett, Hoares, and 
Co., 60 and 62, Lombard-street. 
GEO. CROXTON, Secretary. 


and BUTLER solicit 
| attention to their extensive stock of 


CHOICE OLD PORT, selected and bottled 


with the utmost care, and now in the highest 


‘state of perfection, embracing the famed vin- 


tages of 1820, 1834, 1840, 1847, 1858, 1861, and 
1863, ranging in price from 48s. to 144s. per 
dozen. . Also to their soft, generous, and high 
flavoured Sherry at 36s. per doz. 


WINES FOR ORDINARY USE:—Per Dozen. 


Claret............ 14s., 188., 20s., 248., 36s. 
24s8., 30s., 36s., 42s, 
Champagne 368., 42s., 48., 60s. 
| Hock and Moselle............ 24s,, 308., 488. 


Fine old Pale Brandy...... 48s., 60s., 728., 848, | 


On receipt of a post-office order, or reference. 
any quantity will be forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES AND BUTLER, 

155, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
And 30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


WINES. 


MPORTED Direct from the Midi and 
Cote d’Or, Muscat Fron- 
tignac, Muscat Lunel, and Muscat Frontignan, 
which have 42 degrees spirit proof according 
to the test of the Customs’ Laboratory ; also 
fine Claret, Burgundy,c&c., at L. JAM ESO V's, 
55, Mansell-street, Goodman’ s-fields. E.—N.B. 
Country orders promptly executed, : 


“ESTABLISHED 1790. 
INES AND SPIRITS. 


ae PER DOZEN. | PER GALLON. 
188, | Whisky............ 168 
Cham 248. | Brandy ........ 
308. | Ditto ..... 138. 6d, 
> WINE from 248. per dozen. 


Wines and Spirits of superior quality 
higher prices. single bottle at wholesale 


prices, 
C. LAZARUS, 
, LEMAN-ST., WHITECHAPEL, E. 
- GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C,, will have prompt 
attention. Price Lists free on application, — 
THE TRADE SUPP D. 


KOSHER MEAT. | 
Under the Licence of the 
rye: 4 
HENSHALL, in his 
° ateful acknowledgments to his cus- 
tomers for the liberal support with which 
they have favoured him, begs to inform them | 
pe the Jewish public generally that he con- 
— to supply KOSHER MEAT of the 
qualit ty only. 
oe is with confidence, therefore, that he 
takes the opportunity of respectfully soliciti 
a continuation of patronage and 


REGENT-SQ,, | 


SILVER and SON, COOKS 


dlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds of Fre 
Italian and German Pastry and Confection nery 
Wedding Dinners, Breakfasta, Balls, and De 
anes and — supplied in the first-clags 
or Knglish style. Ices, Jellies or 
Blancmanges. On all 
dings and private parti 
faction has been expre 
which Mrs, and Son “the an 
tainments. All kinds of Confectionery anq 
Cakes manufactured on Mrs, Silver and Son's 
own premises.—None to equal them, 


PERSONAL REQUI. 
SITES. Under the Patronage of 
Royalty and the Aristocracy of Europe. | 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


and beautifying the Hair ; 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. | 
For improving the Skin and Complexion, and 
removing cutaneous eruptions; and | 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, OR 
DENTIFRICE, ‘PEARL 
For rendering the Teeth beautifelly whi 
and preserving the Gums, are consider 
indispensable accompaniments, 

Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 


COLMAN’S 
BRITISH 
CORN-FLOUR. 


IS acknowledged Ly the Faculty to be 
superior to any other Corn-Flour. It isa 
preparation from Rice,the Staple Food of more 
than 300,000,000 of people, and is unequalled 
for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, In- 
fants’ Food, Cakes, Soups, &c., &e. 


Amongst the numerous testimonials from 
Dr. LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S.: 


of Messrs. COLMAN’S as superior to anything 
of the kind now before the public.” 


Sold by al Pasily Grocers, Italian Ware- 


WIN &POrg 


PATENT 


were the first to adopt the name CORN 
KLOUR, and they are greatly interested in 


be discredited by the “articles of a. different 
—— of the name to articles of a erent 
character. 


_ between cheap qualities beari 


a false name 
and Brown and Polson’s Corn 


CORN FLOUR 


COKN FLOUR 
For all 
uses to 
which the 
best 


applicable 


ROWN AND POLSON’S 
| CORN FLOUR 


London Printed and published. by Moss 
VALENTINE, for the = prietors, at their 
in the Parish of Aldgate, in the 


Londen, Friday, February 18, 1870. 
Collector — Mr, Jace 


and CONFECTIONERS, No. 89, Mid. 


For accelerating the growth, and for improving if 


ASK FOR ROWLANDS’ ARTICLES 


the medical profession, the following is from 
“ Rice-Plour 
is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation . 


CORN FLOUR 


maintaining its reputation, which is liable to 


The Public, it is hoped, will discriminate | | 


3 our, which 
at | Prepared solely from Maize—Indian Corn. 


“AND POLSON’S 


AND POLSON:S 


office, 11, Castle-street, Bevis 
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Davis, Joseph, Keq. ... 
Ye Castro, Joseph, E 
4 Caatro, Joseph, bee 
2 eve 
4 
j 
‘ 
4 for 
Diet. | 
; 
Goldemid, Miss Flora... 
8 
] 
Good and Daniels, Messrs. ... 
4 Packets, 
Guedalla, Mr. and Mrs. H. ... 
| ‘.B.—Orders from al London 
N.B, 1 parts of d | 
: i ually attended to 
punctually atten . 


